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PEONTIES 


pines rae W. A. SISSON, Rosendale, Wis. ovina, 











WHITE DELPHINIUMS 


During the last few years we have developed here at Garry-nee-Dule a strain 
of white Hybrid Delphiniums that are valuable for planting with the blue Hybrids 
for contrast. There is the same variation in height and style of growth that is 
found in any strain of blue Hybrids, but the flowers are white, There is none of 
the chinense characteristics or blood in them. 

Strong field plants that have flowered, 50c. each, $5.00 per doz.. $35.00 per 100. 
“ Hardy Plants for Home Gardens” sent free on request. 


W. A. TOOLE, (Garry-Nee-Dule), BARABOO, WIS. 











Golden Measure, Norton, S<iith, Wales, War, 
Carmen Sylva, Le Marechal Foch, Mary Fen- 
: nell, — % Sunrise, Schwaben, Pendleton, 
P. Perfection, Hulot, Europa, Kirtland, Zang, Louise, etc. 


Send us your list of wants for quotations. 


MONTEREY BULB COMPANY 
Monterey - . Calif. 








PINK WONDER, WHITE WONDER, ALBANIA, 


will do our utmost to please you. 


Catalogue ready about November 15th. Send for it early. 





LITTLE SILVER 


KEMP’S “ce WONDER ns GLADS 


Remember we are the originators of these wonderful varieties, and have the largest and firest stocks of them in existence. 
at this season, than they are now. We have every promise of the finest crop of bulbs 
up to size and over; liberal count and fair treatment all the way through, we would be pleased to have at least a part of your orders for season of 1924. We 


Watch the October FLOwER GROWER for announcement of new and sensationally beautiful varieties for 1924 introduction. 


J. A. KEMP, Gladiolus Specialist, Breeder and Grower, 


EARLY SNOWFLAKE, PRINCELEY, ETC. 


Our stocks were never finer 
we have ever harvested. If you appreciate clean, healthy stock, graded 


NEW JERSEY 








to think about planting stock of the 

T — varteaiee while stock is still 

7 =] ete. Weare offering planting 

stock and bufblets at special prices ye li delivery. If it is worth while 

we have it. Until Oct. Ist we offer you the following variety at the low 

prepaid prices quoted. 

ANNA EBERIUS, No. 5 per 1000 $45.00, No. 6 per 1000 $25.00, and 

bulblets per 1000 $4.00 or $25.90 per qt. 


G. D. BLACK & SON 
Retail olesale 
Independence, Iowa Albert Lea, Minn. 





GLADVISTA GARDENS GLADIOLI 


“ STRONG STRAIN” BULBS 


We are growing some of the finest new Diener, Kunderd, and other pro- 

ductions, also latest European importations, and will have several mil- 

lion, young bulbs and bulblets, to offer at attractive prices. Send us 
your requisition list for a special early quotation. 


F. C. HORN BERGER - Hamburg, N. Y- 











SEE WHAT THE MAIL MAN BRINGS! 


THOMASTON, ME., Aug. 9, 1923 

I'm tickled to death ! Here’s my money! And forthwith do I pick 
up my shovel and fork, and trundle my trusty wheel-barrow out to 
my garden domain to prepare a fitting home fur my welcome 
aristocrats ! 

1 was so pleased with the $3.00 collection you advertise, that, as an 
Iris lover, I wish all amateur gardeners who are starting an Iris collection 
might realize the choice variety you offer as well as the generous quan- 
tity and the splendid, healthy roots in this collection 

I shall certainly toot for;Mr. Smith among my friends. 





Sincerely -—-—— 
LARNED, KANSAS, August 6, 1923 
Mrs. —— my next door neighbor has al- 













ways been a good booster for your Peonies, 

she has the best in town from the roots you 
f.. sold her several years ago. — I am enclos- 
ing an article that was in one of our home 
papers, a writeup of Mrs. —— Peonies 
this season, they were a fine show. 
\ I told herl wish they had men- 





PEONIES 


FRANKLIN NAMED SEEDLINGS should be in every col- 
lection. Demand has necessitated a greatly increased acre- 
age to supply our trade. New price list just off the press. 
Standard and rare varieties grown in quantity. 
FRANKLIN FLOWER FARM 
(Franklin Nursery) A. B. FRANKLIN, Proprietor 
200 W. 58th Street 
Minneapolis - Minn. 











tioned that the Peonies came from 
Geo. N. Smith of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass. She said she did not think 
of it at the time. Send me some 
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catalogues and I will distribute 

them so that you will get 

» several orders from here 

this season | am sure. 

Very truly yours, —— 

I am glad to say that 

2 ea I have good friends like 

the above who are 

speaking good words 

a forWellesley grown 

> stock, in all parts of 

theU.S.A. 

Yes, and 
beyond. 

More 

similar to 

the above 

printed in 

my little 
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Sree rere. 





} GEO. N. SMITH - Wellesley Hills, Mass | 








All the newest European and American introductions 
Highest awards by American Peony Society. 


Highest awards by American Iris Society. 


Movilla plants are unsurpassed for vigor and 
freedom of bloom. 


Descriptive Catalog and Price List 
or Request. 


MOVILLA GARDENS 


HAVERFORD PENNSYLVANIA 
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PEONIES AND IRISES GLADIOLUS B ~ Ser akcleale pre ig phen poe 
; lished. We are growing 
-” = openearities: Smith ees Pee Kunderd, Mona Lisa Atona Eberius, Byron 
Send for Copy Today Shaylor, Purple Glory, Alice Tiplady, Mary Pickford and others. ss j 
THE BRIGGS FLORAL COMPANY 
THE PFEIFFER NURSERY ria . . California | 
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LUTHER BURBANK Says:-- 


EUROPEAN IRISES 
Did you receive a copy of my European Iris list? 


It is yours for the asking 
This list tells of the aanvesy of “the really white Iris’, Queen Mary, 





“I know of no other horticultural magazine published 


A ti i ie 
~~ owuwwwww 


anywhere which is so thoroughly practical, so well J ~ —_ yy I Baines av 5 ee many other” tateresting 
— and so > generally interesting as = the one which LEE R. BONNEWITZ 
” - So. Washington St. - Van Wert, Ohio 


Mr. Burbank thus spontaneously approves THE FLOWER GROWER. 


i i ll tl tt cl tl nl tt ln tlie ln i ie thi in 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


WE have purchased the complete stock of Irises of the Peterson 
Nursery (Mr. Wm. A. Peterson, proprietor). This stock added to 
our present very comprehensive planting of the rare and better standard 
varieties, comprises, we believe, the largest planting in the world of fine 
Irises. When in the market for Irises, come to headquarters. 
We also grow a correspondingly choice and comprehensive 
selection of the best in Peonies. 


Clarence W. HubbarD 
Giracorscewe PEONIES &IRISES f& 9 HICAGOum. 


THE BRAND PEONIES 


ORIGINATED BY 


| 7 O. F. Brand & Son 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST HYBRIDIZERS OF THE PEONY 

The twentieth annual show of The American Peony mete 
Paul, Minnesota, June 2ist, 22nd and 23rd, in the immense Hippodrome build ing 
of the Minnesota State Fair Association. 

50,000 Peony Blooms were on display in this, the largest and most success- 
ful Fosuyy chew dis Wusdh bee er tore. In the keenest competition, furnished 
by growers from Massachusetts to North Dakota, 


Brand Peony Farms were awarded First Prize 
and the Society’s Gold Medal 


for the finest collection of not more than 100 varieties. This was the highest 
award in the power of the Society to bestow. 
Brand Peony Farms were awarded the Society’s Gold Medal on their magnifi- 
cent new white seedling Peony—Mrs. A. M. Brand. 

Brand Peony Farms were awarded the Society’s Silver Medal on their wonder- 
ful new pink seedling Peony—Myrtle Gentry. 

Brand Peony Farms were awarded many other prizes. New Brand Peony—MRS. ARCHIE M. BRAND 

Our New Catalogue, the largest, finest, most up-to-date work ever written on the Peony, is just off the press. It is a book of 
62 pages, devoted almost exclusively to the Peony, and tells all that one would know of the history, culture and varieties of 
that flower. Send for a copy. It is free. 


PEONY GROWERS FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


THE BRAND PEONY FARMS 


Faribault - Box 24 - Minn. 
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Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
Six Large Volumes—3600 00 Pages—Thousands of Illustrations 











used. No cultivator beckon Indeed, 
many people say there is none as good 





GRAPE HYACINTHS HEAVENLY BLUE 
See our advertisement on on pose it Ro Anoust lnm et the Ptonen Goownn: 


The the best, but th 
have been substituted a se a ha . 

Phiox Elizabeth Campbell, Ligh salmon, changing to pink. 

Phlox Thor, Bright salmon 

$.35 each; SG.5) aedoas $25.00 10 
» a Miss Lingard, Early flowering, $.25 each, $2.50 a dozen, $18.00a 
und: 





Dipeupra Segatehe, 1 Bicoting Mowrt. 

| Sache = pyrethrum Carl Vogt. The! g 

Gypsophila FL. Pl. Grafted | - of the true variety. 

$.60 each; $6.00 a 

All these plants wi See onne nae Seiaveny Se Cate aes ior etait. Beery y 
uare foot ursery is under irrigation plants h ‘ered very litt 
on acceuat me dry weather this is summer. rue no catalorwe , 


GEORGE L. EHR Jawsceeee & 
Bloomfield Rd., near Ailwood rm FD. No.2. Richfield, N. J. 
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new 

of 
Edition of our 
for copy of 


OUR “NEW GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE” 
for 1924. It’s FREE 




















PEONIES 


Plant Now 


Valuable 
Varieties 








This carefully selected assortment of choice varieties is offered you at 
special low prices as an inducement for a trial order. 

Best results are obtained by planting Peonies in the 
fall and assortment named covers the various colors and 
types of this ever popular flower, which blooms so lavishly 
ee ee re 

Prices cover delivery charges paid. 


One each of the four named for $2 
Felix Crousse—rich deep red___$ .75 each 
Mme. Emile Galle—shell pink_. 1.00 “ 


Queen Victoria—pure white... 50° “ 
Couronne d’Or—canary yellow... .75 “ 





oan 
. AMERICAN Hose a Or 
aeenisteneaetier erm ; 
Box C, SPRINGFIELD - ~ OHIO 








Peonies of Quality 


nan was the distinctive name given to our wonder- 

ful display at the great exhibit of the American Peony 
Society just held at St. Paul. 

Just imagine thousands of these wonderful Peony 

of ours being transported nearly 1500 miles 

and then having such stamina and quality as to war- 

rant the judges in awarding us the following prizes: 

Class I. Second prize, $35.00, collection of blooms 
of not more than one huridred named varieties, double, 
one bloom of each. 

Class V. First prize, $15.00, best twenty blooms, 
double, named, dark pink, one variety. 

Class 36. First prize, Silver Cup, and $50.00, for tl.- 
largest and best collection of named varieties, not 
more than three to a vase. 

Class 37. First prize, Silver Cup, for best collection 
of double named Peonies, one each, rating at 8.5 and 
over, quality and quantity to count. 

Class 39. First $100, largest and best display 
of Single and ieee Peonies, named _ varieties, 
raised by the exhibitor or not (All grown at Cherry 
Hill Nurseries ). 

Such stamina and quality are the result of nearly 
aty years of our best effort in building up the Famous 

Cherry Hill Strain of Peonies known the world over 
Se nine a ere Saeen om Gonaen 20d romeh- 

blooming qualities. 


Thousands upon thousands visited our grounds dur- 
ing mid-June and saw the W beauty of what 
is without doubt the choicest of rare and 
beautiful Peonies to be found in any single planting 
either in this country or abroad. 


May we send you our catalog which will describe 
these marvelous creations of the most noted growers 
in the entire world ? 


Cherry Hill Nurseries 
(T. C. Thurlow’s Sons, Inc.) 
West Newbury - - Massachusetts 
(Not open Sundays) 
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False Aloe for the Rock Garden 


F YOU -have a rocky, well drained 
spot in your garden, then by all 
means give False Aloe a chance to 
beautify it for you. There are 
many kinds of False Aloes suitable 
for planting in the garden and lawn, 
but probably none quite so charming 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


number of plants that are closely allied 
to the Agave, and they require similar 
cultural methods to make them suc- 
ceed. This rather odd race of plants 
derives the family name, Manfreda, 
from an ancient writer of simples 
whose work is said to be in the Pari- 


been going on, there is scarcely any- 
thing visible but a crumbly mass of 
limestone rocks.- The large solid beds 
of limestone are made up of the fossils 
of marine life. 

The knoll is semi-shaded with 
scrubby growths of native Oak trees, 





False Aloes growing on the east side of Orchard Knob 


as the variety known as Manfreda 
tigrina whose singular beauty may be 
ascribed largely to the many purplish 
dots that fleck its green foliage. The 
rarity of a plant sometimes also adds 
much to its importance, and tigrina 
may be considered rare, for of the 
many varieties of False Aloes that are 
found growing wild throughout the 
country, authorities affirm that it is 
reported growing in three places, viz: 
Mississippi, North Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee. 

The Manfreda family embraces a 


sian Library. The Manfredas are what 
the botanist would call acaulescent 
plants, for the simple reason that they 
have no stems. 


1 CHATTANOOGA, Tennessee, near 
Missionary Ridge, is a knob com- 
posed mainly of rotten limestone. This 
knoll rises to a height of eighty feet or 
more above the surrounding -country, 
and in shape it is almost round.: .The 
eastern half of the ridge contains out- 
croppings of ledges of good substantial 
limestone, but wherever erosion ‘has 


a few Hickories, Hackberries, and Per- 
simmons, with here and there a tree 
covered with Cross-vine. Wild flow- 
ers grow profusely, for it is a haven 
for Puccoon, Thimbleweed, Cinquefoil, 
Pentesmon, Golden Ragwort, Leather 
flower, Hop Clover, Blue False Indigo, 
and False Aloe.. But of all the plants 
that are growing there, False Aloe ap- 
pears in greatest abundance, and it is 
found literally growing by the thou- 
sands. This knoll or knob contains a 
trifle more than seven acres of ground 
and up to a few years ago was un- 
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improved. It is now a government 
park, containing a number of expen- 
sive granite monuments and markers 
for it was:here that General U. S. 
Grant stood and watched his army, a 
few hundred yards to the east, win 
the famous battle of Missionary Ridge. 
This interesting historic spot is known 
as Orchard Knob. The cannons are 
arranged now in the identical posi- 
tions they occupied during the battle, 
but instead of pointing to the human 
enemy, hosts of False Aloe grow from 
the muzzle of the guns on down the 
slope to the east, while only a few 
scattering plants are found on the 
west half of the knob. 

The plants grow densely, and in the 
long crevices in the solid stones they 
grow almost as thickly as the hairs 
on a dog’s back, taking up every inch 
of available space. In the small crev- 
ices the organic matter from decay- 
ing vegetation has been accumulating 
for years and these natural flower 
boxes make a fertile, well drained and 
favorite bed for the tigrina to grow. 
Each plant with its single central 
flower stem that shoots -upwards, 
straight as an arrow, presents an odd, 
yet dignified sight and a host of them 
might be remotely compared to an 
army of marching troops with bay- 
onets pointing skyward. 


But there is a singular beauty 
about the Manfreda tigrina. The 
basal leaves are lance-oblong in shape, 
green color and grow in clumps or 
clusters. Some of the basal leaves 
I have measured, reach twelve inches 
in length, and I have counted as many 
as sixteen leaves on a good sized plant. 
Manfreda tigrina may be identified 
from the other False Aloes, from the 
purplish dots that mottle the under- 
side of the leaves for about halfway 
their lengths. These purplish mark- 
ings grow densest near the base. For 
an inch or a trifle more, the upper 
side of the leaves are also dimly 
mottled with purplish spots which look 
as if each might have been stained 
by being pressed directly against the 
leaf that rests above it. The long 
flower stem that proceeds from the 
centre of the foliage is distinctly 
stained with purple markings for a 
foot, or more or less, and the rest of 
the way the markings show dimly, 
almost fading out before the top is 
reached. 

The flower stem grows long, slender 
and straight. The longest one that I 
have measured was about seven feet. 
The stem is set with bracts that appear 
alternately, the first one near the base 
being beautifully marked like the foli- 
age. The bracts grow smaller as the 
top is approached but the distance 
between them is lessened. 

The flowers are borne on a raceme, 
which sometimes measures two feet 
in length. The flowers, while dis- 
tinctly fragrant, the odor resembling 
mace, are void of showiness. The 
corolla, if it really can be called such, 
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is a little insignificant six lobed jacket 
that binds the pistil and six stamens 
which sometimes protrude for almost 
two inches. The pistil and stamens 
at first are creamy white, marked with 
beautiful purplish dots. Stamens are 
slightly longer than the pistil. The 
stigma is three-parted and its sticky 
lips curve outwards. The long creamy 
looking anthers are very pretty, and 
swing round and round. They are 
delicately marked with purple dots. 
When the flower is fertilized, the co- 
rolla is shed and the ovary develops 
into a three-celled seed pod, each con- 
taining two stacks of flattened seeds. 


T= MANFREDA tigrina may be 
identified from the Manfreda vir- 
ginica which grows in many parts of 








‘ ——— Se wie 
Straight as an arrow grows the 
flower stems of the False Aloes 
the country. The latter named plant 
has foliage, bracts and flower stems 
like the former, except the purple dots 
are absent. The flower looks like 
tigrina, but the stamens and pistil 
are greenish and are densely marked 
with purple dots, so are its creamy 
anthers that come near resembling 
tigrina with their purplish specks. 
Thus far, I have never found a vir- 
ginica flower stem as long as the 
tigrina, neither have I found the 
former growing in large beds as the 
tigrinas are doing at Orchard Knob. 

In putting a dozen tigrinas in the 
press for my herbarium, I was much 
impressed with the sweet odor that 
perfumed the entire room for weeks 
thereafter. In fact when a person has 
had the experience of pressing a few 
Manfreda tigrina plants he will learn 
to admire the plants more than ever. 
Among the plants that I have pressed, 
the most cf those which had not fully 
developed the flower raceme continued 
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to open their flowers for more than 
two weeks, despite the squeeze they 
were subjected to, and one of the long 
racemes made a growth of eight inches 
after it was in the press. The stored 
food in the bulbs continue to furnish 
food, so the plant knows no such thing 
as discouragement. The Manfreda 
tigrina is a wild flower worthy of a 
place in any rocky garden, and it 
possesses many favorable traits that 
are not found in other wild flowers. 

The description of its native haunts 
at Orchard Knob is given for the pur- 
pose that anyone who wishes to grow 
it may copy Nature’s seed bed, and 
then have greater success than Nature 
herself in raising these plants in a 
bed of stone. 


A Few Shrubs which Grow 
in My California Garden 
By Emity RHODES 
(In Farm and Garden) 


I have on my place an Arbutus unedo, 
or Strawberry Tree. This specimen is 
twenty feet high and twelve feet in 
circumference, with blooms like white 
bells on a long stem, growing very much 
after the fashion of the Lily-of-the-Val- 
ley. The fruit is red and exactly like 
a Strawberry in appearance and is de- 
licious to eat. Today my tree bears both 
flowers and fruit and it is very beautiful. 
Everyone should know this decorative 
plant. 

One of my bushes of Irish fireflame 
Roses is fifteen feet high and covered 
with blooms. It grows up on a Eugenia 
tree and is twined in among the branches. 
The Eugenia tree turns red in the Fall 
and has ‘white blossoms like a feather 
and with the Roses among the branches 
it presents a wonderful picture, a pic- 
ture fresh from God’s paint brush. I 
wish all flower lovers could see it. 

Another shrub, called Carpenteria, is 
very lovely. It has great white flowers, 
exactly like the Matilija Poppv, only 
there are ten or twelve in a bunch and, 
unlike the Poppy, they last a long time 
in water. This shrub grows thirty feet 
high and in the Spring when it is cov- 
ered with these wonderfully full flowers 
it is beautiful. I have one on my place, 
but have not seen it anywhere else. 

Have vou seen the Lilium regale grow- 
ing? I planted six here about five years 
ago, on the north side of the house and 
have never lifted them. People told me 
they would not grow here, but this year 
they all came up and where one had 
been planted there are now six stalks, 
each with six flowers on the end. Some 
day I want to make another garden and 
I shall plant every Lily that grows, to- 
gether with Delphinium and Erica. The 
latter on our place here grows seven 
feet tall, large bushes which bloom twice 
a year, Fall and Spring, like Scotch 
heather, a pink-lavender. I have a large 
bed of it and it is a glorious sight. 


This year we are able to print the 
prize schedule of the American Gladi- 
olus Society with winners, and also 
the winning varieties to some extent, 
in the issue immediately following the 
show; but we are obliged to omit the 
president’s address which will be used 
later. 
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The Sunflower 
BY ANTONE J. SOARES, (Calif.) 


HE Sunflower belongs to the 
Comprsite Family, the largest 
of all plant families, which num- 

ber over twelve hundred species widely 
distributed over the world. The Sun- 
flower, Helianthus annuus, from which 
it is said all of our garden varieties 
have been derived, is a native of the 
New World, and before it was dis- 
covered, the Old World had never seen 
this plant which has come to be so 
highly prized, not only for its beauty, 
but also for its economic worth. The 
Incas, of Peru, as well as the Hurons of 
our own country, had this plant under 
cultivation when the whites took pos- 
session of both continents. With these 





Helianthus annuus 


Grows wild in the in- 

terior valleys of California 
tribes of Indians this plant had many 
uses. The seeds were highly esteemed 
as an article of food, as well as a 
source of material for the manufac- 
ture of a hair oil and the petals were 
used in the making of a yellow dye. 


The Sunflower, as stated above, be- 
longs to that family which includes 
among its members such interesting 
flowers as the Daisy, Chrysanthemum, 
Cosmos, Zinnia, Dahlia, and a host 
of other flowers that are equally as 
beautiful. In our vegetable garden 
we will find many esteemed vegetables, 
such as the Lettuce, Chicory, Arti- 
choke, and the Salsify, which also have 
the honor of belonging to this family. 
The plants belonging to this family 
differ from those of other families, 
in that the flower heads are composed 
of numerous florets closely set to- 
gether, each floret having its own or- 
gans of reproduction. There is suffi- 


ciency in this form of flower, because 
such a combination of flowers in a 
compact cluster is more attractive to 
the bees, and easier of access. So it 
is not to be wondered when we are told 
that one-ninth of all the flowering 
plants of the world belong to the com- 
posite group. 


T IS the Sunflower that hess given 

Kansas the title of “The Sunflower 
State.” Although plentiful within the 
confines of this state, it is also found 
in other states, and its range extends 
from the Atlantic Coast to Kansas, 
and from the Northwest Territory to 
the Gulf of Mexico. It is also found 
in California. In North America alone 
there are about forty known species, 
while South America claims as many 
as twenty additional species that are 
not found on our own continent. 

Although not known to the civilized 
world prior to the discovery of 
America, the Sunflower is now being 
cultivated in every country of the 
world, and the uses to which it is put 
are many. In China its fiber is used 
to some extent in the adulteration of 
silk, and in Southern Russia the seeds 
are employed in the manufacture of 
oil, and also eaten in the same manner 
that we do peanuts. Oil which is ex- 
tracted from the Sunflower seeds is 
used mostiy in the manufacture of 
soap and candles. 

When the Spaniards first penetrated 
into Peru, they found the Sunflower 
being employed as a mystic and 
sacred symbol because of its resem- 
blance to the radiant sun. In the 
tempies priestesses wore upon their 
breasts plates of gold made in the 
likeness of the Sunflower, while in 
their hands they carried Sunflowers 
in place of tapers. 


For many years the origin of the 
Sunflower that is so extensively grown 
nowadays and so highly prized, was in 
doubt; but it has been learned that 
our improved varieties are only a de- 
velopment of the species known as 
Helianthus annuus. Sunflowers of 
large size were being cultivated by the 
Indians, of Lake Huron, when Cham- 
plain visited them about three hun- 
dred years ago. No doubt the seeds 
from which these large Sunflowers 
originated were brought from their 
native home beyond the Mississippi. 


HE common name of Sunflower 

that has been bestowed upon this 
plant, comes from its resemblance to 
the radiant beams of the sun, and not 
from the faculty which is attributed to 
it, of turning its face to the sun in 
his daily course from East to West. 
According to the mythological tradi- 
tion of the Greeks the Sunflower 
sprang from the dead body of the 
water-nymph, Clytie. It seems that 
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this fair water-nymph had the mis- 
fortune to fall in love with Apollo, 


“and receiving no return of the affec- 


tion which she bestowed upon him, 
she pined away, sitting all day upon 
the cold ground, tasting neither food 
nor drink for a period of nine days, 
during which time she gazed continu- 
ally upon the sun as he traveled on 
his daily course. At last, it is said, 
her limbs took root in the ground, and 
her face became a Sunflower, turning 
on its stem to follow the journeying 
sun. 

The poets have been exceedingly 
fond of perpetuating this tradition in 
verse, and we find Thomas Moore us- 
ing the flower as an emblem of con- 
stancy in the following lines: 

The heart that has truly loved never forgets, 

But as truly loves on to the close: 


As the Sunflower turns on her god when he sets 
‘The same look which she turned when he rose. 


As the ancient Greeks were abso- 





Helianthus Californicus 


Suomen fe 0 See ee es ats 
feet with rather small blossoms 


lutely ignorant of the existence of this 
plant which we know under the name 
of Sunflower, it must have been some 
other flower that they referred to in 
their mythological story. It seems 
that this flower is the Heliotrope or 
Turnesol of our forefathers. St. 
Frances de Sales remarks that what 
the Greeks call Sunflower, “not only 
rejoices at the sight of the sun, but 
follows its course, turning to face 
it from its rising to its setting.” 

HE Zuni Indians employ the Sun- 

flower in conjunction with other 
flowers to cure rattlesnake bites. Dur- 
ing the period of treatment a male 
patient is prohibited from looking 
upon a woman who is nursing an in- 
fant, otherwise the affected limb will 
commence to swell, and the patient 
die in the course of a few days. Dur- 
ing this period of treatment the pa- 
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tient is isolated so that there may be 
no danger of his coming in contact 
with a nursing woman. The treat- 
ment is repeated every day until the 
patient is fully recovered, which is 
in about five days, when the following 
prayer addressed to the Sun God is 
offered in his behalf: “May your heart 
be good, that you may follow the 
straight road to the Sun Father. May 
your road of life be long, that you 
may aot die, but sleep to awake in 
Koluwalawa” (Abiding Place of the 
Council of the Gods). The blossoms 
are also used in their ceremonies. 
These are gathered by certain men 
selected for the purpose, and are 
ground up in the family mill by the 
women. It is the wish of the Council 
of the Gods that this shall be done 
after the Sun Father has gone to his 
house and the winds have ceased to 
move. 


There are many varieties of the 
Sunflower under cultivation nowadays, 
some bearing very smal] flowers in 
great profusion, while others bear im- 
mense heads of double yellow blossoms 
that are exceedingly pretty. Lately 
there has appeared under cultivation 
a variety that shows some trace of 
red, and is called the red Sunflower. 
Possibly in time to come, through 
careful hybridization and _ selection, 
we may be able to grow in our gardens 
a truly regal red Sunflower that is 
worthy of the name. 


“Happy as a Big Sunflower” 


When the Editor was a boy he re- 
members hearing a jingle which he 











A GIANT SUNFLOWER IN AN ARTISTIC 
SETTING 


Marguerite Mahneke, of Chicago, the 
Giant Sunflower here shown. Can you ye it? 


saw reprinted in a recent issue of the 
sania New Yorker which runs as fol- 
lows: 
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“And I feel just as happy as a big Sun- 
flower 
That nods and bends in the breezes, 
And my heart is as light as the wind 
that blows 
The leaves from off the treeses.” 
This song, so Grove D. Curtis states, 
was popular fifty years ago. Presume 
Curtis is only guessing at the time, 
as the Editor is only fifty-five, and, 





A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SUNFLOWER 
This seed head, as shown by the yardstick, 


is 15 inches in diameter, and is credited to 
Mrs. Farrell, of Los Angeles, California, whose 
niece, Miss Mertha Cunningham, is shown in 
the photograp! P 


therefore, the song might have been 
popular only forty years ago or s0; 
but, anyway, it is old. 

And I don’t know ‘whithees a big 
Sunflower has any more reason to 
feel happy than a small one, but here 
are shown something big in Sun- 
flowers, both in the dried seed head 
and in the plant. I suppose that some 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER have 
as tall Sunflowers and as big seed 
heads as those shown, but if they do 
they will need to substantiate their 
claims by photographs and it will be 
noted that beth these photographs 
pretty nearly guarantee the size, one 
of them by actual measurement on a 
yardstick, and the other by compari- 
son with a girl presumably of average 
height. 


Tritoma (Red Hot Poker) 


fie several species and varieties 
of Tritomas, or as they are pop- 
ularly known, Red Hot Poker, or Torch 
Flowers, are, when taken together, a 
small but very interesting group of 
very beautiful half hardy herbaceous 
perennial plants, of tropical luxuri- 
ance during their season of growth 
when they have long narrow linear 
or grass like leaves which are pro- 
duced in dense radicle crowns, clusters, 
or clumps, and produce their flowers 
on stiff ramrod-like stalks. The in- 
dividual flowers are quite small, tubu- 
lar in shape, and so closely massed to- 
gether at the summit of the stalk, 
that when seen at a distance bear a 
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striking resemblance to a blazing 
torch, or flame, hence the popular 
name of Torch or Flame-flower. 

One of the most desirable species 
or varieties is T. Pfitzeri, of recent 
introduction, and when well grown a 
very picturesque plant, as in culti- 
vation it attains a height of three or 
four feet. The leafless stems or 
flower spikes attain a height of four 
feet, one foot or so of which is a mass 
of narrow tubular fiery scarlet flowers. 
It commences to bloom early in Au- 
gust, and the flowers are produced 
very freely until severe freezing 
weather sets in when properly grown 
and cared for. This variety is really 
the best of all the Tritomas, and in 
cultivation should be given a sheltered, 
open, sunny situation and a very deep 
well enriched soil. And as the Tri- 
tomas are so nearly hardy, they can 
be planted outside about the middle 
of April, and this will give them an 
opportunity to become well estab- 
lished, before hot, dry weather sets 
in. If at all possible, let them be given 
a mulch of well rotted manure about 
an inch in depth, and copious supplies 
of water when in a state of , 
This will enable the plants to develop 
themselves to the greatest perfection. 


About the middle of November, or 
just before severe freezing weather 
sets in, the plants should be very care- 
fully taken up, with as much soil as 
possible attached to their roots, placed 
in pots or boxes of moist soil, and re- 
moved to a cool light cellar, where 
they should be kept as cool as possible, 
until it is time to plant them outside. 
When brought inside about half of the 
foliage should be cut off. Propaga- 
tion is effected by a careful division, 
or removal of offsets, from the older 
plants. This should be done when 
they are being planted out in April; 
and, as the Tritoma is a plant of rapid 
growth, with liberal treatment, flow- 
ering specimens will soon be obtained. 

In Dreer’s Garden Books for 1923 
it is said that the introduction of 
new continuous flowering Tritomas 
has given them a prominent place 
among hardy bedding plants; and 
T. Pfitzeri, the Everblooming Flame- 
flower, whose early free and continuous 
blooming qualities has made it one of 
the great bedding plants; and when 
we consider that there are few flower- 
ing plants that are suitable for miass- 
ing under our severe climatic condi- 
tions, it is little wonder that such an 
elegant subject should become so pop- 
ular. It succeeds in any garden soil, 


but responds quickly to liberal treat- — 


ment, hardy if given protection, but 
the most satisfactory method of win- 
tering is to bury the roots in sand in 
a cool cellar. It blooms from August 
to October with spikes three to four 
feet high and heads of bloom of a rich 
orange-scarlet, producing a grand ef- 
fect, either planted singly in the 
border or in masses. 
CuHas. E. PARNELL 
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*water every day or two. 
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The Gladiolus 








The Gladiolus and Its Culture” 


BY H. E. MEADER 


IGHTEEN hundred and sixty-eight 
FF was probably the date when the first 
American seedling Gladiolus made 
its appearance, but the credit for intro- 
ducing it has not been definitely deter- 
mined, as there were several in the field 
at that time. Presumably, the first 
American variety shown by a color plate 
was Innocence, originated by James Vick 
and featured in his magazine for Feb. 
1885. Other varieties wey. followed, 
notably the variety Snow White, raised 
by J. C. F. Hyde of Newton, Mass., and 
exhibited before the Mass. Hort. Society 
in Aug. 1879, receiving a first-class cer- 
tificate, and exhibited in 1881 it was 
recommended by the floral committee 
for a prize of $40, then offered for the 
best flowering plant. 
THE RUFFLED TYPE 
The fame of producing the most dis- 
tinctively American type of Gladioli be- 
longs to A. E. Kundred of Goshen, Ind., 
who originated a strain with ruffled or 
fluted petals after a long period of ex- 
periments in crossing and selection, be- 
ginning about 1896. Many of his seed- 
lings showed a trace of ruffled or wavy 
petalage and his efforts were finally re- 
warded by the first intensely ruffled vari- 
ety which he named Kunderdi Glory 
and which became the parent of a noted 
family of ruffled Gladioli in many colors. 
America, the land of achievement in 
all branches of human endeavor, has not 
lagged i in horticultural _ lines. 
Each year more beautiful Gladioli are 
originated and introduced and our fine 
introductions are eagerly sought by 
European countries, where the culture 
and improvement of the Gladiolus be- 
gan. Our Gladiolus growers are the 
equal of any in the world and our 
originations, grown and exhibited in 
foreign countries, have been awarded 
highest honors. 
AS A CUT FLOWER 
As a cut flower the Gladiolus is most 
durable, keeping fresh for ten days or 
more by simply cutting a trifle off of 
the end of the stem and changing the 
As it has 
a large fleshy stalk it absorbs much 
water and the stalks should be placed 
in rather deep tacles. The old 
flowers do not shed, but wilt and may 
easily be removed. The buds then con- 
tinue opening to the tip of the spike. 
To the longest service from a spike 
of Gladioli, it should be cut when the 
first flower opens and the two or three 
terminal buds should be pinched off, also 
the branches or side shoots on the main 
stem. This conserves the nourishment 
for the remaining flowers and they will 
open larger and finer blooms. 


ONE spike in a vase is a thing of 
beauty and six ‘or not more than a 
dozen to a vase is better than an over- 
crowded arrangement. 

In a modified light, pale colors open 
their blooms with much softer shades 
and objectional streaks of deeper color, 
sometimes appearing on outdoor blooms, 


*Extract from a paper read before the Mass- 
achusetts Horticultural Society, Aug. 1921. 


will disappear. On the other hand, if 
kept in a strong light, the bright, strong 
colors will retain their brilliance much 
better. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF LEAVING FOLIAGE 

The proper way to cut a spike of 
Gladiolus, without injury to the plant, 
is to insert a sharp knife through the 
stem, bending the stem over sharply 
which will generally snap it off clean. 
Then pull out, leaving as many leaves 1s 
possible on the plant. Not less than three 
leaves should be left on the plant, in 
order to mature the bulb properly and 
four or five is better. Some years a 
we experimented with a block of Gladi- 
olus, cutting one lot of flowers close te 
the soil, leaving no leaves and the next 
lot with two, three or four leaves. The 
bulbs were carefully inspected when dug 
and those, where no leaves were left, 
seemingly had stopped growth at the 
time of cutting and were dry, pinched 
and worthless. Those with two leaves 
were not much better, with a few fairly 
good ones, but the plants with three 
and four leaves had matured a good 
corm. 

SOIL AND OTHER MATTERS 

There is considerable diversity of 
opinion among the Gladiolus growers as 
to the most suitable soil, in which to 
grow Gladioli but this would prove that 
they do well in almost all soils. Per- 
haps a light, loamy soil with drain- 
age is most widely favored. e Gladi- 
olus is a rank grower and will respond 
quickly to good treatment and in a rich 
garden soil with full exposure to sun and 
ad of moisture, will grow amazingly 

ast. 

Care should be taken not to overfeed, 
as this will be apt to produce a soft, 
watery corm which will not ripen readily 
and may become diseased in storage. A 
good general rule is, not to allow manure 
to come in contact with the roots or to 
touch the bulb. Much has been said 
about the most suitable fertilizer to use 
and I have found that the Gladiolus re- 
sponds quickly to almost every kind of 
manure or fertilizer obtainable. The 
kind of soil at hand, whether light or 
heavy, should govern the fertilizer ques- 
tion in a measure, as the rule is stable 
manure or humus to lighten heavy soil 
and the heavier fertilizers for lighter 
soils. A standard Potato fertilizer is 
fine to use in the drills when planting, to 
give the bulbs-a good start. 

PLANTING TIME 

Gladioli, in this latitude, may be 
mp the last of April or early in 

ay or as soon as the ground is in good 
working condition. A light frost, after 
the shoots are above ground, will not 
hurt them and a succession of bloom 
may be secured by planting a lot every 
ten days or so until July 1, which is 
considered the latest date in order to 
get the flowers before frost. 

Roughly speaking, an average of 
ninety days is required from planting 
to blooming, although different varieties 
vary somewhat. ladiclus bulbs are 
ordinarily graded into six sizes and 
bulblets. The first and second sizes are 
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the ones generally offered for sale for 


garden planting, as they will produce 


a good, strong flower. The other four 
sizes are bought mostly by florists and 
growers for propagating purposes. In 
planting, there are two methods com- 
monly used. One is to plant in keds, 
setting the bulbs from four inches to 
six inches apart each way; the other 
is to plant in single or double rows, 
allowing space for walking and cultiva- 
tion between. 


MANURING FOR RESULTS 


If convenient, it is a good plan to cover 
the ground with stable manure in the 
Fall, and the following Spring as soon as 
the land can be worked, to spade the 
bed or otherwise turn the manure under 
and mix it well with the soil. A top 
dressing of bone meal, wood ashes, a 
good Potato fertilizer or phosphate can 
then be applied and the bed leveled with 
a garden rake, smoothing and pulveriz- 
ing any lumps. 

If the bulbs are planted six inches be- 
low the surface, the roots will be kept 
moist and cool and the plant will have 
sufficient anchorage to withstand the 
wind which will sometimes blow over 
rows of shallow planted Gladioli if in an 
exposed situation. 

Full exposure to the sun is essential 
and an occasional watering from the 
hose will keep the plants growing nicely. 
Do not press the soil heavily over the 
bulbs and keep the bed free from weeds. 
Cultivating or loosening the soil after 
each rain is of great value and cannot 
be overdone, as it means much to the 
health and vitality of the planis. 


The Gladiolus is practically free from 
insect pests and, ordinarily, no trouble 
is experienced from this source, or but 
very little. Occasionally a cutworm will 
sever the shoots but, if the soil be slightly 
scratched around the base of the plant, 
the marauder will come to the light and 
may be s_mmarily dealt with. As the 
new growth telescopes through from the 
inside, there will be a new leaf pushed 
up and all will be well, except the loss 
of a few days of vrowth. If planted six 
inches deep, as before ~tated, it will be 
unnecessary to stake the plants in most 
cases, although some varieties will get 
top-heavy when blooming. As soon as 
the buds begin to appear, cultivation 
should be stopped. as there is danger 
of breaking the spikes which are rather 
brittle, when immature. A severe thun- 
der storm with hail and heavy wind will 
sometimes do much in this way. 
A browning or rusty condition of the 
tips of the foliage sometimes appear 
owing to certain peculiarities of the soil 
or weather but is no indication of dis- 
ease and should cause no worry. The 
morning is considered the best time to 
cut the flowers, as the stems are then 
full of sap and the plant is at its best. 


HARVESTING AND STORAGE 


After blooming, the bulb starts to ma- 
ture and when the foliage turns yellow 
the bulb is usually fully ripened and 
ready to be dug, which may be done with 
a spade or fork. The diggi can be 
delayed, but should be done ‘ore freez- 
ing weather sets in. It is best to cut the 
tops off. after digging and to spread the 
bulbs in the shade to dry for a short 
while. Then place them in shallow boxes 
or in paper bags, if the number is small, 
and store in a cool, dry place until 
Spring. 
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“ He who sows the ground with care and. diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.”’—ZOROASTER 





The Function of The Critic 


CRITIC may be nothing more than a detractor, and in 
A most cases he is just that and little else. But the 
critic we have always had with us and probably always 
will. He serves a useful purpose in the scheme of things. 
Just as “a few flees are good for any dog, just to let 
him know that he is a dog;” so the critic is good for the 
man of superior attainments and genius, just to let him 
know that he is only human. 


But this is no defense of the critic. Long years since, 
the editor read something which he recalls as follows: 

“Who are the critics? They who have failed in liter- 
ature and the arts.” 

It is true, generally speaking, that the critics are fizzles 
and failures in what they have undertaken; and while they 
may be men of parts, they are more than likely to be 
men of only a few small pieces of parts; and because they 
have failed in their life work, they feel soured, and like 
to criticise those who have succeeded and accomplished, 
perhaps in the very work in which they themselves have 
failed. 


Without the critics, however, it is presumed that many 
of the great men of the world would be still more egotis- 
tical; and it is well known that men of genius are inclined to 
be temperamental and inclined to suffer from a decided en- 
largement of the ego. The critic serves a useful purpose 
in keeping these high-flying geniuses in touch with Mother 
Earth. 


CCASIONALLY, and it is quite the exception, we find 

critics who are eminently fair, but usually they criti- 
cise on general principles, and without rhyme or reason. 
Also, occasionally, we have men of genius who are well 
balanced, but such are the exception. Most men of genius, 
even though of considerable attainments, overrate their 
ability, and overrate their own importance as compared 
with the rest of us poor mortals, who must struggle along 
as best we can, doing our duty day by day as we see it, and 
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without the hope that we will be able to attract the at- 
tention.and approval of our fellows in any large way. 


But it need not be thought that we plodders are failures. 
While his successes may not emblazon the front pages of 
the daily papers, the man who does his duty day by day, 
as he sees it, is acquiring a store of religious merit which 
will stand him in good stead in a future life. 

Any meritorious quality which we acquire here, has its 
permanent value; and time spent in acquiring such qual- 
ities is surely well spent; but this perhaps is another story. 

MADISON COOPER 





The Sunflower Faces the Sun 


N the June number the Editor made a statement about 
Sunflowers which has been questioned. What the Ed- 
itor accually said was as follows: 


“It is worth something to have a plant on 
your place that keeps its face to the sun from 
morning to night, and I wonder how many 
flowers lovers there are who really know that 
the Sunflower will do this?” 


A California reader who seems to be strong on author- 
ities and references, and perhaps a bit short on actual 
observation, writes as follows: 


“You mention the Sunflower and make the 
statement that it keeps its face to the sun from 
morning to night. I question that, and took 
the trouble to look it up and find no responsible 
authority that makes that claim.” 


H= is a clear case where a little amplification might 
have saved the misused Editor from uncalled for criti- 
cism. In the present case, however, he must stand strictly 
on the statement as made. The Sunflower will keep its face 
to the sun from morning to night, but it does not follow 
that the Sunflower will keep its face to the sun during its 
entire life history. But the statement that it will keep 
its face to the sun is literally true, and unless our Cali- 
fornia friend is familiar with a different variety of Sun- 
flower than is grown here, he can, by planting one Sun- 
flower seed and getting a good plant from it, prove this 
to his own satisfaction. 

It is chiefly during what, in the human race, is called 
the “adolescent period,” that the Sunflower shows the 
trait referred to most clearly. The adolescent period in 
the human race is that pliable period of young manhood 
and young womanhood when they are most receptive 


of new ideas, and the Sunflower is most pliable and is_ 


striving for a view of the sun mostly during the growing 
period. In short, when the Sunflower is partly grown it 
will face the sur in the morning and follow the sun all 
day and the Editor has repeatedly noticed a group of Sun- 
flowers at evening with their faces turned toward the 
setting sun, and these same Sunflowers in the morning 
would have their faces turned toward the rising sun. This 
action is continued on sunny days until the bloom is pretty 
well advanced. 


And although my California friend says he can find 
no authority for this, he needs no further authority than 
the fact itself, which any skeptic can prove to his own 
satisfaction in his own garden by an actual trial. The 
Sunflower surely faces the sun from morning to night— 
there is no question about that, and it is an interesting 
trait in plant life to observe. Whether other flowers do 
the same or not the Editor cannot say, at least not to the 
same extent that does the Sunflower. Can eny of our 
friends tell us a further story along this line? 


MaDISON COOPER 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Goat 


N HIS DEPARTMENT this month the Glad Philosopher 
tells some disagreeable facts which the most of us 
have been obliged to put up with more or less, and 

sooner or later; and we are all obliged to borrow, beg or 
steal the Glad Philosopher’s goat for this reason. 


But seriously, the Glad Philosopher tells some of the 
disagreeable idiosyncrasies of the human family in a 
pessimistic vein which is altogether warranted. The tell- 
ing may be solace to the afflicted, and incidentally a warn- 
ing to the afflictor. 


‘THE PERSON who says that he, or she, has a Gladiolus, 

a Peony or an Iris just like that, and probably doesn’t 
know one named variety from another, surely gets our 
goat. 

And the person who, when you try to show him, or 
her, about your garden and explain it’s beauties, begins 
to tell you about his or her own beautiful flowers at home,— 
they certainly get our goat. 

And the man, (or much more likely the woman), who 
brings a dog along and allows it to run about in your 
garden, is not deserving of the slightest respect. Give 
the dog a “jawing down,” and if this won’t answer, try it 
on the owner. 

Yes, and the garden enthusiast who is over-anxious 
to give you something that you don’t want, while not 
in the real contemptible class of the three above mertioned, 
is yet somewhat of a nuisance, and although deserving of 
appreciation, is yet to be deplored. 

And the man who uses your stationery, with your 
letter written on it, to write his reply, may think he is 
doing something smart and showing “efficiency”; but to 
the person who gets back his own letter with something 
scribbled on the bottom or back of it, it is sometimes 
little short of insulting. 

And when we write to a business house for specific 
information and get a “form letter” in reply, it surely 
doesn’t mean a whole lot of business for that particular 
firm. 

The firm which sends out diseased stock without ex- 
cuse, and then insists that it is good, is not worthy of 
sontinued patronage, and what’s more they don’t get it. 


But I am not trying to steal any of the Glad Philoso- 
pher’s “thunder.” Only trying to add weight to what he 
has said in his interesting department this month. 


MADISON COOPER 





Culture 


AN advertising catalogue comes to hand, which is prob- 
ably being distributed to a very large number of 


-people, which bears on its cover the question, “Who are 


the Cultured?” 


Who, indeed, are the cultured? This catalogue would 
have us infer that those are the cultured who know how 
to make a big lot of small talk; to say the right thing in 
the right place; to dress technically correct and in fashion; 
just how to set a table and furnish a room in the latest 
mode. But this is far from the correct answer. If the 
people who hold as most important, these trivialities and 
unimportant things, are the cultured, the Editor, for one, 
cares not to be cultured. 


There are plenty of people, who, because they are able 
to meet numerous specimens of their fellowmen and talk 
to them in a smooth way, and say little or nothing in doing 
it, (the so-called social life), think that they have made a 
success. The man who sets social intercourse above every- 
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thing else in life aims not at a high mark. His aims 
are, indeed, cheap, superficial and not worth while. 

But why discuss. this question of culture in so super- 
ficial and foolish a way? Culture is not on the surface, 
nor can it be learned from the reading of books such as 
is advertised by the catalogue in question. True culture 
is of the mind and the spirit, and whether or not a person 
is able to say the right word in the right place socially, 
and do the right thing at the right time, TECHNICALLY, 
is quite unimportant, as compared with the worth of the 
inner man. $ 


Don’t waste your time on this sort of culture. It is 
cheap at best, and it may be useless or worse in the final 
accounting. 

MADISON COOPER 





Gethsemane 


As viewing, from the groves of Paradise, 
Inferno’s lurid shafts; at night I see 
The glares from countless bright, blind eyes arise: 
And thoughts of neighbor City come to me. 


So short a way from where my gardens grow, 
So little time to go from here—to there, 
And still how far removed! they only know, 
Who sink in City quicksands of Despair. 


There dwells incongruous—seeming Happiness, 
That laughs; yet cannot smile. There sensuous leers 
Distort the lips of those whose soft caress 
Is but the net of grief: too deep for tears. 


And there Success evasive, beckons some 
Past early hopes—to fast receding goals. 
There all embark. . . .and most come limping home: 
As storm whipped craft, wave battered on the shoals. 


And yet! the City’s but a market place :— 
Where talents are exchanged or thrown away. 
There all may gain—and still deserve His grace. 
Or—winning all, gain nought but crumbling clay. 


~ * = * * 


Thus; musing through the night: it seemed to me 
At dawn, my grounds were bathed in wondrous light. 
My brook was Kedron. In Gethsemane 
He walked to banish thoughts of City night. 


Such hues, exquisite tints and softened shades 
Had never graced the old familiar flowers. 
While in my grove I felt I trespassed glades 
Or came unheralded on secret bowers. 


And such an ecstasy of bird songs filled 
The surcharged air about me that I stood 
Bareheaded in deep reverence—and I thrilled 
With the conviction clear: this is God’s Wood. 


Perchance ’twas but a fancy. Still I feel 
That never will my garden be the same 
As ’twas before the Master came to kneel 
Midst God’s pure flowers—to temper City’s shame. 


OscaR E. JENSEN 
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O. F. Brand 


T WILL be interesting to many to know that the late 
I O. F. Brand, “Father” of the Brand Peonies, the man 
who has probably produced more meritorious new vari- 
eties of Peonies than any one man, was born in Lewis 
County, N. Y., and his early years were spent at his 
father’s home near Constableville. The family homestead 
still stands on the southern slope of so-called Crofoot Hill. 
Its high elevation and rocky soil, a foothill of the Adiron- 
dacks, of which it is a part, does nct take kindly to horti- 





0. F. BRAND 


A. M. Brand, the son, and present manager of the Brand Nursery 
Company, in sending the above photograph, writes that this was made 
the year that the Peony seed was planted that produced most of the good 
Brand seedlings, Mary Brand, Martha Bulloch, Richard Carvel, Longfellow, 
E. B. Browning, etc. . 


culture; yet in that yard there were always flowers and a 
substantial old red Peony bush has blossomed and faded 
each season for nearly a century, perhaps the first inspira- 
tion to the little boy, whose name later became a part of the 
history of the development of this wonderful flower. 


In the early fifties the family moved to Wisconsin and 
engaged in farming. A few years later one returned here 
for a few years, and one ventured on with the last of 
the “forty niners” to California. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War the remaining brothers entered the service. 
After being discharged from the Union Army, seriously 
broken in health, O. F. Brand moved to Minnesota and en- 
gaged in the sale of nursery stock, and the nursery busi- 
ness became his life work. In 1867 he located on the 
grounds at Faribault, Minn., which for more than fifty 
years have been devoted to flowers, and where the Peonies 
which have gained international fame, were grown. 
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In the early years of his residence in Minnesota he 
travelled mostly on foot or horse-back, and in these travels 
saw many beautiful Peonies, for the Minnesota climate 
produces wonderful specimens. As the pioneer nursery- 
man of Minnesota at a time when the horticulture of the 
state was passing through its experimental stage, his trips 
were long ones and many choice roots were procured. The 
development of the Brand. Peonies required many years 
and unstinted patience. One of his best products was 
named Mary Brand for his wife, another Amanda Yale 
for an aunt, a member of the Yale family who resided 
near Houseville in Lewis County, N. Y. A nephew, Walter 
Brand, now resides at the quaint Yale homestead. 


With advancing years, and with health impaired, O. F. 
Brand moved to California and the wonderful fields of 
flowers were taken over by his son and co-worker, A. M. 
Brand, who has successfully carried on what his father 
began. About a year ago he longed to return and gaze 
once more upon his beloved Peony fields, and journeyed 
to Minnesota at the time of their bloom. Returning to 
California he lived but a short time, dying at his home 
there in the Spring of 1921, leaving to the world a legacy 
of beauty. Mrs. M. A. HUNT 





The above was prepared for THE FLOWER GROWER by Mrs. 
Hunt, just before her death. Mrs. Hunt, whose obsequies 
were printed in the July issue of THE FLOWER GRCWER, was 
a resident of Lowville, Lewis County, New York, and, there- 
fore, took much pleasure in writing up Mr. Brand’s work in 
the production of new varieties of Peonies. 

Lowville, the county seat of Lewis County, is only about 
thirty miles from the publication office of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
and the Editor is quite well acquainted with this thriving 
town and some of its flower-loving citizens. Several of the 
best collections of Peonies in the northern part of the state 
are located here. 

Lowville is-the home of J. Westbv Earnshaw, author of 
the poem, “My Garden,” which appeared in the March 1921 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, and of several other interest- 
ing papers, some of which have already appeared, and others 
are yet to be printed in THE FLOWER GROWER. 

Not far from Lowville is located the prosperous village of 
Copenhagen, (also in Lewis County), home of the late John 
M. Lewis, originator of the Lewis Peonies.. The section. in 
which Lowville and Copenhagen are located may easily be 
called the “hill country.” It is not only at a rather high eleva- 
tion, but the country is exceedingly rolling, almost mountainous, 
and may be considered as foothills of the Adirondack Moun- 
tains, for which Northern New York is famous. Good state 
roads through this section, however, make Lowville and Copen- 
hagen very accessible. 





“Just a Few Flowers” 


Under the above title there is a brief sketch in the 
Utica Garden Club department this month, to which we 
should all give attention. While it is quite probable that 
some people will condone the actions of children, especially 
their own children, in most anything they want to do, we 
are pleased to believe that the percentage of such people 
is small. We would be loth to believe otherwise. Many 
people even dislike to have such things mentioned, think- 
ing it teaches pessimism. Not so. A plain straight- 
forward statement of fact and a clear realization of any 
situation should teach nothing but progress, and give the 
best lessons of life. While children may be excused for 
willful mischief when quite young, they cannot be ex- 
cused when they become older, and if acts of vandalism 
are condoned, such children are quite likely to mature into 
the criminally inclined and with little or no respect for 
law and order. 

We will not dwell upon the disagreeable subject longer. 
“A word to the wise is sufficient.” 
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An Indian Legend 


ONE of our friends has sent the following legend, which 
appeared originally in the magazine, Current Opinion. 
It is as follows: 


There’s a aes among the American Indians that 
is strange and utiful. 

Once a tribe of Indians lived not far from the West- 
ern Sea. At some distance from their camp was a high 
mountain. It was the ambition of all the youth, when 
they came of age, to climb to the top of this mountain. 

way to it was across a barren desert, and the 
mountair was steep and rugged. 

One Spring the young men of the tribe presented 
themselves before the chief, and he gave them this in- 

struction: “Go as ved as you can. Some of you may 
cross the burning sands. Some may get part way up 
the mountain. Perhaps one of you may reach the top, 
and from there you will see the shining water. But 
when you have gone as “ar as your strength will allow, 
pluck there some token, a twig, or stone, or some such 
thing, and bring it back to me. Go!” 

They went, high of heart and light of step. 

Along in the afternoon one came back. 
spent and drooping. 

“It was the Pnent,” he said. 
And he gave the chief his token, a cactus leaf. 

“By this I see you got only ‘half way across the 
desert,” said the chief. “That is where the cactus 
grows.” 

Then one after another the other boys returned. 

One bore a twig of sage brush, which indicated he 
had reached the mountain’s foot. 

Another brought a leaf of maple, as he had got to the 
lake a little way up the mountain side, for there were 
the maples. 

An r held in his hand a bit of hemlock, for he had 
attained unto the slanting rock, a thousand feet up. 

. Another brought a branch of stunted a where- 

+ aa the chief said, “Good! You reac 


‘He was 


“I did not get far.” 


At sunset came the last young man. He was weary, 
yet his eye was not dim. 

“And what token did you bring?” asked as chief. 

And the youth spread out his empty hands. 

“Nothing!” he said. 

Then the chief frowned, and the young men gnashed 
upon him with their teeth. 

“Where I stood,” said the youth, “there was nothing. 
But—I SAW THE SEA!” 


May we not draw one of the deep lessons of life from 
this legend? Men start out in life with confidence, ambi- 
tion, and strength. They go as far as they are able or in- 
clined and acquire tokens in proportion. At the end of 
life’s journey they return with tokens of the life they 
have led, and the journey they have traveled. Some travel 
far, others travel a short distance only. Some acquire 
tokens in the form of this world’s goods, others tokens of 
education or refinement, still others tokens of an illy-spent 
life: But the man who climbed to the summit, where there 
was nothing in the way of worldly tokens to secure, and 
SAW THE SEA, has really acquired more than those who 
accumulated tokens from the wayside as they traveled. 
Those who “SEE THE SHINING WATER” have acquired 
moral and spiritual tokens which are unseen of men. 





Balanced Activities 

Mrs. Bartlett, in her bird article this month, tells in 
verse about two neighbors, and her tale is worth heeding. 
THE FLOWER GROWER has long maintained that balanced 
activities should be a chief object of life. Not only do they 
make for a more perfect development of the individual, 
but balanced activities lead to « greater satisfaction with 
one’s life-work. “All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy,” is a-homely saying applied to youth that is as ap- 
plicable to mature and advanced years. 
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A man well known to the Editor of THE FLOWER 
GROWER as having great responsibilities editorially and 
otherwise, once said: “I actually save time by playing 
golf.” He meant that golf as a diversion, made his time 
so much more valuable when he was at his desk, that he 
was able to accomplish much more in a shorter time, and 
that the hours spent in golf made an actual saving in 
time for this reason. And although J. Horace McFarland 
says that gardening beats golf, and although we believe 
just the same as McFarland believes, yet here is a man 
who testifies ir. a practical way’to the benefits of golf. 


When one stops to hear the birds sing, and view the 
beauties of nature, the time is not lost. An inspiration 
results which enables one to accomplish more in connection 
with his routine work and duties. Mrs. Bartlett has aptly 
presented this idea in her verses. 





Calvin Coolidge Says: 
(From his speeches) 


To us, the man of means who does not work, who does 
not serve, is of exactly the same class as the tramp or the 
vagabond, and the day is not distant when we shall treat 
him as such. 

It is not the fortune of legislatures to be popular, they 
do not catch the public fancy. Being human they may err. 
But no legislature ever usurped the liberties of a country, 
and no country ever lost its liberties until its legislative 
representatives had been stripped of their independence 
and their power. 

Men do not make laws. They do but discover them. 
Laws must be justified by something more than the will 
of the majority. They must rest on the eternal foundation 
of righteousness. The state is most fortunate in its form 
of government which has the aptest instruments for the 
discovery of laws. The latest, most modern and nearest 
perfect system that statesmanship has devised is repre- 
sentative government. Its weakness is the weakness of 
us imperfect human beings who administer it. Its 
strength is that even such administration secures to the 
people more blessings than any other system ever pro- 
duced. No nation has discarded it and retained liberty. 

The people cannot look to legislation generally for 
success. Industry, thrift, character are not conferred by 
act or resolve. Government cannot relieve from toil. 
It can provide no substitute for the rewards of service. 
It can, of course, care for the defective and recognize 
The normal care for themselves. 
Self-government means self-support. 





Jensen’s Poem Gethsemane 


Study Jensen’s poem for some very deep human emo- 
tions and some of the most important lessons of life. 
Don’t read it through simply to see whether the metre 
is correct and the lines rhyme. These are small points, 
indeed, compared with the weighty theme or themes of 
the . 

The Editor has never visited Jensen’s garden but the 
poem tells a vivid story: At night Jensen’s location en- 
ables him to see “The Lights of a Great City,” and this 
gives him the thoughts which he expresses so clearly. 
Jensen shows that the city may give great rewards, and 
that its rewards may be far worse than nothing. And 
then further; Jensen gives a religious touch to the poem 
by giving expression to the experience that many readers 
of THE FLOWER GROWER have undoubtedly had, that of 
feeling a spiritual presence in their gardens as they walk 
among their flowers and—balancing his poem—feeling in 
that presence the Savior, troubled over City observations 
and finding the cup less bitter as He kneels among flowers. 

















Birds that Come and Go 


BY MARGARET A. BARTLETT 


AVE you ever noticed how birds 
come and go in a certain local- 
ity? I think I nevér realized 
how one’s feathered neighbors could 
change until recently. I had vaguely 
felt that if a locality were suitable 
‘for Wrens, we'll say, Wrens would be 
there year after year. But this is our 
fifth year in our present location, and 
I have found that bird neighbors have 
changed almost as much as human 
neighbors. 
THE HOUSE-FINCH 
Almost the first bird we heard on 
arrival here was a merry little House- 
finch. I found one when I entered 
the house, flying about the sitting- 
room among the upturned chairs and 
beds and springs. It had flown in 


through a window that was dropped - 


a few inches from the top. I caught 
it, easily, and after examining the 
trembling little beauty, opened my 
hand at the window-crack and let it 
fiy out into the sunshine. The instant 
it left my hand, it burst into such a 
flood of song as I had never heard 
before from a frightened bird. 

There were, I found, several pairs 
of the Finches nesting in low crotches 
of the Poplar trees. 

The following Spring there seemed 
even more House-finches about the 
place early in the season. Then came 
a late April blizzard. The birds had be- 
gun to nest. Nest-building was 
stopped by the storm—and it was 
never again resumed—here, at. least. 
Whether the birds perished or joined 
flocks going elsewhere I never knew, 
but since that Spring I have never 
seen a House-finch on the place, nor 
had my heart-beats quicken to the 
tune of its merry song. 


WOODPECKERS AND FLICKERS 


The first Fall a pair of Lewis’ Wood- 
peckers appeared suddenly and routed 
a flock of saucy Sparrows from a hol- 
low tree not far from the back porch. 
They remained all Winter, and the 
following Spring raised a family in 
the tree. 

Eventually they were routed by 
Flickers, and we had, for two years, 
noisy baby Flickers calling incessantly 
for food. The Lewis’ seemed to have 
vanished: we never caught a glimpse 
of them again throughout the season. 

This year, however, Lewis’ and the 
Flickers both appeared to fight for 
possession of the tree, but neither 
won its occupancy. Along came a 
third contender—a pugnacious Red- 
Headed Woodpecker—three of them, 
in fact. It was only a few days be- 
fore the Flickers and the Lewis’ sur- 


rendered to the brilliant-headed birds. 
Shortly after the third Red-Head dis- 
appeared, and the pair of birds that 
remained busied themselves in the 
pleasant occupation of home-building. 
Though the tree boasted at least four 
large holes, the Red-Heads chose to 
excavate their own dwelling, placing 
it to the south, a position not here- 
tofore used. They have a fine family 
now, and Mr. and Mrs. Redhead are 
busy from sunrise to sunset, search- 
ing the trunks of various trees for 
insects and eggs, or digging out and 
hammering to bits, kernels of Corn 
tucked away in crevices in the bark 
after chicken-feeding time. 


ORIOLES AND GROSBEAKS 


Another regular visitor the first 
years we were here, but now never 
seen or heard, was the gorgeous 
orange-and-black Oriole, our Western 
Oriole, known as Bullock’s. Two 
Summers I felt the thrill of holding 
baby Orioles that somehow had nego- 
tiated the distance from their high, 
swinging cradle to the low branches 
of a bush in safety. There, still as 
the leaves that sheltered them, they 
awaited the return of the parent bird 
with food. 

The Oriole is not with us this year, 
but we have an even more beautiful 
songster—the Black-Headed Grosbeak. 
His wonderfully-whistled song, is one 
that, once heard, can never be for- 
gotten. If the Oriole cannot be with 
us, then let us always, we pray, have 
the Grosbeak! 

BLACKBIRDS 

In previous years Yellow Headed 
Blackbirds have raucously announced 
their presence in the pasture across 
the way, but this year, not one has 
been seen or heard. Where are they? 
The pasture now is flooded from irri- 
gation. It is the ideal spot for the 
Yellow Heads, but they are not here, 
and I miss them, harsh and unmusical 
though their voices are. 

EAVE SWALLOWS 

Eaves swallows, too, have disap- 
peared. There used to be such colo- 
nies of them, and now not a mud- 
nest clings to the eaves of the barn. 
We saw them come and give the lo- 
cation the “once-over,” but they flew 
elsewhere. We concluded that the 
noisy tractor which was furnishing 
the power for a grain-grinder in the 
barn had frightened them off, for 
there seemed no other reason to as- 
sign to their abandonment of the old, 
annual summer home. 


LWAYS we see birds for several 
days that are strangers to us, 
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birds which apparently are satisfied 
with the location and, we think, may 
build, but usually their stay is of short 
duration and a day comes when we 
realize that they are gone. Each year 
it has been a different bird that has 
raised our hopes—and then, over 
night, disappeared. Once it was a 
Willow-Thrush, again a Green-Backed 
Towhee and again a rare little Vireo. 
There was a sense of disappointment 
that they had not remained to nest. 
but the heart was glad that they had 
chosen to make a stop-over with us. 
Perhans sometime they’ll visit us “for 
keeps!” 

It may not profit one in dollars and 
cents to know the birds that come and 
zo, but there is a soul’s reward far 


vreater than anything money can buy. 


A neighbor once questioned my “house- 
keeper’s right” to stop en route to the 
garden to watch two Grosbeaks on a 
fallen log daintily strinping Dandelion 
seeds from their slender, swaying 
stems. My answer prempted the fol- 
lowing lines: 


TWO NEIGHBORS 
Said one: 
“T haven’t the time 
To list to a bird 
Or steon to the touch 
Of a flower: 
Mv davs are so full 
Nf drudge-away work 
T need every minute 
And hour.” 


So she bent to her task 

With a frown on her face. 

And worried and fretted along; 

And she looked distressed 

As the work progressed. 

For she worked without beauty or song. 


But the other one said: 

“No matter how busy my day may be 

No matter how weary my feet, 

There is always a minute that I can spare 

To look for a bird’s retreat; 

To pull a weed that is choking a bloom 

And drink of the fragrance rare— 

Oh, never was day so burdened with work 

There was no such moment to spare.” 

So she bent to her task 

With a smile on her face, 

While her work moved merrily on; 

And her face grew bright 

As her tasks grew light. 

For she worked with both beauty and 
song. 


The Wood Pewee 
BY MRS. M. E. S. CHARLES 


a every country dweller, or 
for that matter, those who live in 
the suburbs of large cities, are fa- 
miliar with the Phoebe bird. But 
fully as common, and far less known, 
is its cousin, the Wood Pewee. Both 
are Flycatchers, but while the Phoebe 
is a bird of good cheer and is very 
fond of human companionship, the 
Wood Pewee seems to shun mankind, 
and makes his home in the deep for- 
ests where he mourns his lot, not al- 
together uncheerfully. But when 
heard at a distance in the gloom of 
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the woods at twilight there is some- 
thing inexpressibly sad in his song. 


Different observers have inter- 
preted the syllables of his song dif- 
ferently. To one he says very pen- 
sively, “Ah poor me! Ah poor me!” 
with a strong accent on me. Another 
hears the syllables “‘pe-e-wee-e! pe-e- 
wee-e!” while a third understands him 
to say, “pe-a-we, pe-a-wee, Pewee-ah- 
peer!” But whatever his song may 
be, “there is a characteristic swing 
about the artistic, lonely melody that 
refuses to be caught in the meshes 
of letters and syllables.” It is just 
the artistry of a little lonely, self- 
centered spirit of the dusky wood— 
the utterance of a bird that has 
learned how to be happy though sad. 
In some of the Wood Pewee’s vocal 
efforts, he does not get further than 
the end of the first syllable. The song 
seems to be cut off short, as if the 
notes had stuck fast in the singer’s 
throat. Perhaps this is caused by the 
sight of an insect flying through the 
air, and the desire for food has over- 
balanced his love of song for the time 
being. 

The nest of the Wood Pewee is as 
artistic as the music. It built far out 
on a level limb, high above the ground. 
The body is made of rootlets, grasses 
and mosses and the outside is covered 
with gray-green lichens that make it 
harmonize with its surroundings with 
an artistry that might well be the de- 
spair of more highly cultured intel 
lects. From below it looks to be ¢ 
part of the limb upon which it rests. 
A nest generally holds three or four 
small white eggs with a wreath of 
umber spots around the larger end. 


Like the Olive-sided Flycatcher, the 
Wood Pewee has wings decidedly 
longer than the tail, and it is not an 
easy matter for the novice to tell these 
birds apart. But if one once hears 
the clear whistle “whip-wheeu,” of 
the Olive-sided Flycatcher, he need 
no longer be in doubt as to the 
identity of the bird. The first syllable 
is uttered short and sharp, the sec- 
ond is long drawn out into a plaintive 
ending. 

To see the Wood Pewee dashing 
about in his air chase for food, no one 
would think of him as a victim of 
melancholia. Whatever his grief he 
never lets it affect his appetite, but 
goes dashing through the air in a 
manner that bodes no good to the fly- 
ing insects. After such an attack, if 
you are close enough, you will hear the 
characteristic snap of his mandibles 
and he will immediately fly to the 
nearest limb tip and sing with just a 
porn more of expression, “Ah, poor 
me ” 

Another characteristic of this bird 
is the devotion shown to each other. 
Both work side by side in building the 
nest, and the eggs and the young are 
guarded with fierce solivitude. 

The poet Lowell, who is said to have 
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seldom erred in his attempts to char- 
acterize the songs of birds, is sup- 


posed to have referred to the Wood 
Pewee in his exquisite poem: 


“It is a wee sad-colored 
As shy and secret as a mati, 
That ere choir the Robins sing, 
Pipes its own name like one afraid. 
* a ” * * 7” * oe > * 


Phoebe! is all it has to say 
In plaintive cadence o’er and oer, 
Like children who have iost their way, 
And know their name, but nothing 
more.” 


The Canadian Warbler 


One of the most dainty Warblers 
of the Spring is the Canadian, other- 
wise known as the “Yellow-throated 
Necklace Bird.” As his name implies 
his necklace is the most noticeable 
thing about him. Every bird lover 
who sees the Canadian admires and 
loves the dainty biack necklace on his 
throat of yellow. 

While feeding he is continually on 
the move, darting this way and that 
for insects, and it is then that his 
little black lace collar seems to stand 
apart from his throat and quiver and 
dance in the sunlight. 

But it is his song, a loud bursting 
melody full of trilis, that gladdens 
the heart into loving him;—a song 
that makes you catch your breath and 
say, “What a song and what a bird!” 

His haunts are not limited to cer- 
tain spots in the woods, like so many 
of our warblers, but are widely varied. 
I have seen him in deeply wooded 
areas and also in my own front yard. 
Wherever I have tound him he was 
usually busy working, catching insects 
among the lower branches of small 
trees. 

It is of interest to note that his ar- 
rival in the Spring is different from 
that of other warblers. Unlike some 
of them that come straggling North, 
first a small flock then a large one, the 
Canadians all come on the same day 
and leave within a few hours. Rarely, 
are they seen on two consecutive days, 
because of the fast migratory flight. 
I have noticed this particularly during 
the last few years. 

His fast flight stops on the southern 
border of Canada where he helps his 
mate to build a nest in some small 
bush in swampy lowland. 

Like all warblers, his food consists 
of sme"! insects caught on the wing 
while darting among the branches of 
trees. Because his food is taken on 
the wing, it is easy to spy him while 
feeding. Even the beginner in bird 
study has little trouble in finding him, 
for his yellow and black throat is eye 
catching and interest holding. The 
blue gray wings, the yellow throat 
with black necklace, and his song all 
make up a perfect bird. He is loved 
by every one who sees him. 


MILES PEELLE, (Ohio) 
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““ Teddy ” 


| Ast year a Red-headed Woodpecker 
*~ came here with his gay plumaged 
mate and made his home in an old 
Locust tree in my yard. I had never 
seen one of his kind before, and I 
was “dee-lighted.” I called him 
“Teddy Roosevelt.” He loved to dis- 
port himself in the public eye with 
his brilliant colors—red, white and 
blue. His loud and raucous voice 
made him “the observed of all ob- 
servers.” But I chiefly called him 
“T. R.” because of his devotion to 
Mrs. Teddy and the family. 

Alas! a storm came and blew down 
the tree just before the birdlings were 
ready to fly, and so the home was 
broken up and Teddy and his lady 
went elsewhere. Hoping that this 
year he would return to make the place 
gay with his presence, I cut a section 
of the tree in which Teddy’s home 
had been, and set it back in place on 
a frame especially built for the pur- 
pose. 

Sure enough, in the latter part of 
May, Teddy came back with his lady, 
but he would not nest in the old home. 
It did not seem to suit him, or it 
may be that he and she remembered. 
For a week he was busy boring a hole 
in another tree but his progress was 
too slow for Mrs. Teddy. She went 
up to him one day and slapped him off 
the limb, and carried him away to 
where a new home was doubtless built 
more easily and quickly. I was sorry 
to see them go. 


My bird neighbors are wonderful, 
and this place would delight the soul 
of John Burroughs. Bob White in the 
meadow; the Mocking Bird on the 
highest limb greeting the dawn “with 
full-throated ease;” the Thrush in the 
woods “singing his love-song to the 
morn;” the friendly Robin building 
his nest at my door; the Oriole; the 
Cardinal; and a host of other feath- 
ered friends are here. But of all birds 
I like Teddy and his lady the best. I 
like him because he has grit and in- 
dustry and energy; he attends strictly 
to his own business, and he yields only 
to the inevitable. So, here’s to Teddy! 
May he come again another year and 
finish the home he started! Good luck 
to him and halcyon days! 


Geo. H. Ray 


Those who think they are bird 
lovers and who somewhat hastily and 
perhaps incautiously carry out their 
love for birds by providing food for 
them in Winter, should remember 
what the real bird lovers have to say 
on this subject. Do not start feeding 
the birds in the Fall and then get 
tired of the job in Midwinter when 
they need it the worst. The birds 
will suffer much more by your 
would-be kindness than if you left 
them to seek food for themselves. Per- 
sons of a fickle habit of mind better 
not start feeding them. 











X-Ray Treatment for Peony Root-gall 


BY EDWARD AUTEN, JR., (Illinois) . 


is root-gall, sometimes called 

Lemoine’s disease. This is 
caused by a nematode worm, invisible 
to the naked eye, living in the soil, as 
well as in the roots, and from the soil 
infesting healthy roots. Plants be- 
come stunted and in time fail to bloom 
or make satisfactory root growth. 


Some dealers insist that the dis- 
ease does not spread from one plant 
to an adjoining healthy plant, and 
that, therefore, there is no risk in 
planting diseased roots, provided a 
second planting is never made in the 
same ground. I know this to be 
wrong, that the disease will spread. 
Therefore I believe it a serious mis- 
take for a dealer to send out diseased 
roots, as is so often done. And rather 
than spend our time trying to talk 
the disease out of existence, we might 
better make a determined effort to 
get rid of it. 


There is only one sure method of 
cure known at this time, and that is 
to dig up the root and burn it. This 
kills the worms, but is rather hard on 
the roots as well. In a search for 
some treatment which would kill the 
nematode worms but not the Peony 
roots, I had some hopelessly affected 
roots of the variety Duchesse de Or- 
leans treated with X-Rays last Fall. 
Our local physician generously do- 
nated his services and the use of his 
X-Ray machine. Two divisions were 
given eight minutes exposure, two 
others four minutes, and one only two 
minutes. Then the science instructor 
in high school helped in a microscopic 
examination of the treated roots, but 
as the microscope was of limited 
power we could learn nothing definite 
as to whether the results would be 
what we desired. An untreated root 
however, showed changes after a few 
days, which did not show in a frag- 
ment of the treated ones, and we were 
hopeful that something had been ac- 
complished. 

The roots were planted at once, with 
many misgivings as to whether they 
would grow. But they all came up 
this Spring, proving that the X-Ray 
would not kill the roots, and are grow- 
ing well at this writing, the middle 
of June: 


I AM making this preliminary report 
hoping that several others will make 
the same experiment this Fall, that 
this method may have a thorough 
and as speedy a trial as is possible. 
While cutting off as much diseased 
root as possible and resetting in new 
ground may in time cure a root, and 


Ts worst of all Peony diseases 


while dipping in lime-sulphur might 
be of value, still a positive extermina- 
tion, if obtainable even at the expense 
of X-Ray treatment, would be a boon 
indeed, in the case of some of the fine 
varieties now so grievously afflicted. 

Another experiment worth making, 
would be to dig an affected root quite 
early, break off the hairy roots and 
galls, reset in fresh dirt in a small 
box, and hold in cold storage until 
early Winter, then plant outdoors. Or 
even holding fifteen months in .cold 
storage before planting is worth try- 
ing, for while not all is known of the 
habits of the nematode worm, it is 
known that it likes a temperature 
around seventy degrees, and it might 
not be able to survive a long period 
of low temperature. 


Some Inexpensive 
Million Dollar Peonies 

A MILLION dollar Peony might be 

defined as one so fine in color, 
texture, form, free blooming habit and 
agreeable fragrance that a person 
with unlimited means would treasure 
it even though its cost were no more 
than that of those varieties so in- 
ferior that demand had ceased and 
prices were correspondingly low. 

A list of-these fine varieties which 
are also inexpensive should be of in- 
terest to persons limited as to means 
or planting space, for it is a shorter 
list than even a carefully selected list 
of good cheap varieties. And it should 
merit the consideration of the person 
who has large space and means and 
desires the finest in his plantings for 
quantities of cut flowers. 


First, the whites, in approximate 
order of blooming: Duchesse de 
Nemours, Madame de Verneville, 
Madame Crousse and Baroness Schroe- 
der. All of these blooms possess ger- 
uine refinement. Avalanche can be 
added in regions where it does well. 
Another group of whites, bolder, a 
little coarser in texture, but still fine, 
are Festiva Maxima, Mme. Emile 
Lemoine. and: Mons. Dupont. The 
worst fault of Mmz. de Verneville is 
the rating of 7.9 given it in the sym- 
posium of the American Peony So- 
ciety. 


In the light pinks: Umbellata Rosea, 
Eugenie Verdier, Mme. Emile Galle 
and Grandiflora. Umbellata Rosea 
should be in every collection because 
of its earliness, which more than over- 
balances its mediocre keeping qual- 
ities. 

In deep pinks: Edulis Superba, 
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Mons. Jules Elie, Gigantea, Clairé 
Dubois and Livingstone. Possibly 
Modeste Guerin should be added. 
Edulis Superba is somewhat coarse in 
texture, but its fragrance and color 
more than make up for it. Gigantea 
I like better than Mons. Jules Elie, 
in spite of its weak stem and less vig- 
orous constitution. 


In reds: Officinalis Rubra, Adolphe 
Rosseau, Feliz Crousse and the Jap- 
anese Mikado. Augustin d’Hour and 
Delachei might be considered. 


This list can be enlarged to make a 
really notable collection, if one will 
stay below a usual cost of seven dol- 
lars per root, for a large division. I 
would add no whites, for Le Cygne 
and Kelway’s Glorious are the kinds 
most needed, and they cost at least 
twenty dollars each. But in the pinks, 
are, in order of desirability, Therese, 
Walter Faxon, Tourangelle and La 
France. Milton Hill should be added 
where climate and soil suit this vari- 
ety. Solange, white or pink, would 
be indispensable to some, but it does 
not make the appeal to me that some 
of the others do. 

In the reds, add Richard Carvel, 
Mons. Martin Cahuzac and Karl Ros- 
enfield. Mr. Brand says Mary Brand 
and Kerl Rosenfield are of equal qual- 
ity, but that in years when one variety 
is not up to standard the other will 
be, so that they make a fine team. 


EDWARD AUTEN, JR. 


Moving Large Evergreens 


R. HENRY S. PLUMMER, of the 

firm of Drs. Mayo, Plummer & Co., 
celebrated surgeons, of Rochester, 
Minn., moved large Evergreens from 
my place to his home in Rochester, 
during a period of more than six 
weeks in late Summer and early Fall 
in 1922. 

Many varieties were moved, such 
as Arbor Vitae, Balsam Fir, Colorado 
Blue Spruce, Concolor Fir, Dwarf 
Mt. Pine, White Pine, and other vari- 
eties. Late last Fall all had grown 
ae new roots, and there will be no 
loss. 

Each tree was dug with a ball of 
earth according to the size of the 
tree, and some were nearly four feet 
in diameter. This ball was perpen- 
dicular on all sides, and cut below all 
the roots. When they had the dirt re- 
moved a specially prepared canvas 
with ropes attached was used to tie 
around the ball of the larger ones, 
and burlap tied with ropes was used 
for the smaller ones. When the can- 
vas was securely tied a plank plat- 
form was placed under the ball, and it 
was hauled out of the hole with a block 
and tackle. These plank platforms 
were not removed until the tree was 
planted. For the smaller trees a small 
road scraper was placed under the 
ball, and pulled out of the hole, and 
often taken forty rods in this scraper 
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to the place of loading. Some were 
loaded on a truck by using the truck’s 
own power. A scraper was used in 
pulling the tree from thé hole by at- 
taching each end of the rope to the 
truck. When it was pulled out, the 
body of the truck was tilted backward, 
and one end of the rope placed under 
one of the back wheels, and as the 
truck moved forward the tree was 
pulled up on it. One truck hauled the 
trees a distance of seventeen miles as 
fast as six men could dig them. 

In 1920 Dr. W. J. Mayo moved a 
large Concolor Fir from here that re- 
quired six men over one and one-half 
days to dig and load, and they also 
moved many Evergreens from fifteen 
to twenty feet in height. These trees 
all grew. 

The moneyed man of today does not 
have to wait to see his trees grow up, 
but can enjoy the shade of full grown 
trees. I am in the other class, and en- 
joy seeing them grow. 

Wuuis E. FRYER 





The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 


T= Glad Philosopher has a goat! 
Not a real flesh and blood goat 
with horns and whiskers and the 
proverbial appetite for turnips, tin 
cans, and the family wash; but one 
of the kind that has been adopted by 
every person who finds modern slang 
more expressive at times than classic 
Anglo Saxon. 

Like many others I find consider- 
able trouble in keeping William Capri- 
cornus within his corral ;——friends and 
foes alike insist on borrowing or steal- 
ing him. 

If you will bear with me, I’ll confide 
to you a little list of some of the 

PEOPLE WHO GET MY GOAT 

The imaginative woman who tells 
me she has “one just like that” when 
I show her my latest acquisition of 
some strikingly beautiful variety of 
the Iris or Peony which is new, rare, 
and distinctive. 

The conceited ass who can’t see any 
beauty in any flower he didn’t raise 
himself. When I show him an extra 
fine specimen bloom I am justly proud 
of, he exhibits no interest whatever, 
but boastingly says: “You ought to 
have seen the one I cut the other day.” 

The fellow who comes to see my 
flowers and brings his dog with him. 
I wish he’d leave his dog-gone dog at 
home. ; 

The over-generous person who, 
when I visit his garden, insists on 
loading me down with a lot of medio- 
cre flowers that I don’t care for and 
don’t want, but can’t well refuse for 











fear of giving offense. 


The borrower who never returns 
the thing he borrowed, whether it be 
my books, my umbrella, my imple- 
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ments or whatever. I trust the record- 
ing angel has entries of all these in 
the big ledger. 


The economical guy, who, when — 


answering my letter, writes his reply 
on the bottom or back of the same 
sheet on which I wrote to him. 

The firm or person to whom an in- 
quiry has been made requesting cer- 
tain information who gives in reply 
only “glittering generalities,” and com- 
pletely ignores the specific inquiry to 
which alone an answer is desired. 

The firm who substitutes without 
first consulting to find out if such 
substitution will be agreeable. 

The dealer who sells me badly dis- 
eased Peony roots which he should 
have burned, and insults my intelli- 
gence by insisting that they are all 
right when I return them to him. 

The chronic procrastinator :—the 
fellow I had invited to come and see 
my garden, naming the date when it 
would be at its very best. Finally, lead- 
ing a party of friends, he gets there 
after its glory has departed, only to 
give himself and them disappointment, 
and me chagrin. 

The pest who sits near me at the 
play, who has seen it before and in- 
sists on telling his companion—and 


everyone else within range of - his — 


powerful voice—what they are going 
to do next. This fellow deserves to 
be murdered in cold blood. For the 
purpose I’d willingly buy the ax, but 
I haven’t the heart to hit him with it. 
THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


A Business Man’s Flower Garden 


oc“ years ago I decided, in order 
to get more outdoor exercise, to 
try gardening. I first secured a num- 
ber of books on the subject, and deal- 
ers’ catalogues, and studied them dur- 
ing the Winter. By Spring I had my 
garden all planned on paper. 

My garden is forty by one hundred 
feet which I have laid out with paths 
so you can easily reach any part, and 
with a pergola through the center for 
vines. 

It is hard for me to say which 
flower I like best as I like them all. 
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While some grow more easily than 
others, still it is a pleasure to work 
with those which require more care. 

I have in my collection, Anthemis, 
Asters, Calliopsis, Carnations, Chrys- 
anthemums, Dahlias, Larkspurs, Dian- 
thus, Foxgloves, California Poppies, 
Geum, Hollyhocks, Nasturtiums, 
Peonias, Petunias, Perennial Phlox, 
Poppies, annual and Oriental, Pyre- 
thums, Salpiglossis, Snapdragons, 
Scabiosa, Statice, Sweet Peas, Sweet 
Williams, Verbenas, Zinnias, Lilies, 
Gladioli, Irises, and Roses. 

If I were to confine myself to easy 
growing flowers, would take such as 
Hollyhocks, Snapdragons, Dianthus, 
Gladioli, Zinnias, Irises, Pzonias, Cal- 
liopsis, Pyrethums, Hardy Chrysan- 
themums, Shasta Daisies, Foxgloves, 
Oriental Poppies, Madonna Lilies, and 
Hybrid Perpetual Roses. But after 
you have tried gardening for some 
time you will want to expand and try 
the more difficult flowers to grow,— 
or at least I do. 

The pleasure in gardening is to 
grow everything you can from seed 
and watch them from seed time until 
blooming. It makes no difference if 
you have to wait two or three years, 
the more interesting it is to you, as 
you will fe<i that you have n-elped to 
produce ‘something. 

I start practically all my flowers 
from seed,—have a cold-frame and 
usually plant my seeds in February, 
and by. the middle of April they are 
ready to transplant into the garden. 

My garden is the admiration of all 
in my part of the city, as I have some- 
thing in bloom from March until No- 
vember; and the pleasure that I get, 
as well as my neighbors over the gar- 
den wall, is hard to estimate. To the 
business man who has little time to 
spend in the garden, I must say that 
I cultivate my garden before and after 
office hours and on holidays, without 
losing any time from my office. After 
you have tried gardening for a while 
you will become so interested that you 
will enjoy the work much more than 
driving your automobile around for 
pleasure. 

J. J. RICHESIN, (Missouri) 








View of Mr. Richesin’s garden described in the text 

















The Value of Enframement 


of flower, of color, perhaps even 

of light and shade, but how 
rarely can we or our friends find 
therein real pictures such as even a 
would-be photographer considers 
worthy. It may be a lovely garden 
and yet possess no part that fulfiils 


Or: GARDENS have often beauty 


ment, of this center we must so pose 
our materials that in the completed 
picture there is no question as to its 
importance. A seat alone may have 
no pictorial value but set against a 
background of deep green and sen- 
tineled to either side with tall sprays 
of Summer Lilac, perhaps, there comes 





A Bit of New England Enframed 


the necessary requirements fer a well- 
composed reproduction. In the open 
our eye ranges far, we may appre- 
ciate the changing lights, the inter- 
change of colors, and the many con- 
trasts of nature, but with a picture 
we are constrained to the appreciation 
of what we have in hand unbiased by 
the surroundings. 

In the beginning the garden is 
merely a place wherein to grow flowers 
that please the eye. Then comes the 
garden of simple design with an en- 
trance and center of interest within. 
If we place a pool or dial in the cen- 
ter, the flowers themselves form a 
setting, if our interest is directed to 
the end or side by a seat or arbor, 
the boundaries create a background, 
and in either case we have taken an- 
other step toward the formation of a 
picture. A garden picture does not 
require to be built up about some 
man-made form, but any picture re- 
quires some dominant interest which 
we secure by a decided difference in 
material. The contrast may come 
from the use of deep shadow, the up- 
right boles of trees, of bold foliage, 
or what you will. 

With the discovery, or the develop- 


sufficient contrast for pictorial inter- 
est. In other words, there is a sense 
of enframement. A picture may pos- 
sess no actual material frame and yet 
the mere fact that we immediately 





An Arch as an Enframement 
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perceive its boundaries creates an en- 
framement. We may often cut down 
a panoramic picture and greatly en- 
hance its pictorial value, but it is not 
so simple to secure a similar effect in 
our gardens. 


HE ENTRANCE is the logical 

place to begin. A glimpse of the 
brilliance of the garden leads us on. 
Whether it be a gate or arch or a mere 
break in high foliage through which 
we must pass, we feel that we are en- 
tering upon another world. . The gar- 
den should be a place apart and to 
make it such gives us the elements of 
a picture. 

Within the garden, if it be formal, 
the opportunities for pictures are less- 
ened. We may find many gardens 
with many features that might be 
photographed to advantage, but within 
a small area this multiplicity of in- 
terests lacks rest and the garden has 
lost one of its essential qualities. If, 
however, we use the word garden in 
its larger meaning and refer to a num- 
ber of developed units, we may create 
pictures without end; each path, each 
bit of lawn may become a center. In 
fact, we may by our planting so en- 
frame a distant vista as to bring that 
also within our realm of garden pic- 
tures. 

The windows of our house enframe 
some bit of nature and whether it be 
a pretty bit, or a monotonous bit, is 
largely dependent upon ourselves. 


The two photographs differ funda- 
mentally, not so much in subject as in 
reality. In the one, two Apple trees 
were so pruned as to enframe a por- 
tion of what would otherwise have 
been a broad panoramic view with no 
outstanding interest. In the other, 
the photograph itself has been cut 
down in order to bring out the arch 
as the enframement of the path. On 
the ground the arch stands alone and 
the garden within lacks that seclusion 
which is in itself so great a charm. 


Turtles in Captivity 

One of our altruistic national or- 
ganizations is sending out some 
printed matter with reference to tur-- 
tles. 

It is stated that in the city of 
Chicago, thousands of little turtles 
are sold in the animal stores as pets. 
These, it is claimed, invariably die of 
starvation and the fact that they exist 
for six or eight weeks without eating, 
no suitable food being available, makes 
their case quite pitiful. Turtles sel- 
dom eat in captivity. 

Only when given a spacious yard 
with greens and mud, will turtles eat 
at all and then only a bit of angle 
worm or raw beef. Most turtles are 
given over to children to tease and 
plague. Avoid this all ye goodhearted 
parents. It teaches ferocity and sav- 
agery, and this is bad for the young. 

Don’t buy the turtles as pets unless 
suitable quarters can be given. 
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MANURE VS. NO MANURE 


NOTE what you say about using 
manure. I am willing to let you use 
it as you say, use with your sandy 
land without a sponge to hold moisture 
and fertility, it v-uld leach out like 
mother’s ash hopper. But with us here 
in Ohio it is different. Ours is a rich 
heavy black Clyde clay—hard as a board 
if handled improperly—but loose and 
nice if treated rightly. Mr. Kunderd 
and others who have visited our gardens 
admit we can give to our flowers a size 
and color rarely met elsewhere, but we 
raise too coarse and rough a bulb. 

When I came to this county in 96 I 
was struck with the apparent waste of 
good manure. Barnyard after barnyard 
would be abandoned because of the ac- 
cumulated waste. I thought it all wrong 
and said so. The old timers simply 
smiled. I procured a plot of land and 
started to show them manure was good 
stuff. The rains descended, the manure 
and clay ran together, and at harvest 
time I had the finest crop of fish worms 
you ever saw. Then I concluded lime 
was wanting, but a few cents worth of 
acid proved lime in abundance. Slowly 
I learned that the thing needed was 
drainage and plenty of it. Our sub- 
soil is a tough impenetrable clay that 
refuses to let the water through. It 
will not leach. sa 

I now have my plot of land tiled 
every twelve feet with four inch tile 
placed ah | inches deep at the shallow- 
est point. I spade all my ground in the 
late Fall, allowing it to freeze out during 
the Winter, and after spading I stay 
religiously off it till springtime. With 
the frost out and the surface dry enough 
I stretch my line. I lay boards to walk 
on and proceed to plant my bulbs. I 
don’t care if freezing weather does come, 
frost will hardly reach them. By the 
time the tops begin pushing through, 
the ground will be dry enough for early 
cultivation. By so planting I find it 
easy to gain a week on my neighbors, 
and ofttimes more than that. By plant- 
ing early I can dig early, thus saving 
myself the inconvenience of the wet frosty 
autumn mornings and evenings. 

Some ten years ago the County Com- 
missioners bought an extensive tract of 
land for a County Experiment Farm. 
The State Agricultural Department 
agreed to send men to show us how to 
work this land. So far they have made 
They are now 
trying to determine the best depth for 
tiling. They have proven that at the 
present time, without very thorough til- 
ing, fertilizers, either commercial or 
barnyard, are of but little help to our 
crops, not giving returns worth the ex- 
tra cost. 

The time will come when we will have 
to resort to manuring, but that time is 
not yet. We must first get rid quickly 
of the water. 

You spade manure about your Peony 
plants here and you will lose most of 
them. I have tried it. It simply won’t 


do. J. H. NEELEY 


Dr. Neeley gives us above an interesting dis- 
cussion of how to handk his black prairie soil, as 
compared with the Editor’s naturclly lean sandy 
ground. Many writers on gardening and horti- 
cultural subjects do not sufficiently consider the 


_ ing. 


vastly different soil conditions prevailing in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 
Dr. N also tells us how he beats his 


may benefit by his experience—(The Editor) 


GERMINATING PETUNIA AND 
OTHER SMALL SEED 


_ Use a shallow box about four to five 
inches deep. Any good garden soil will 
do. Sift the soil through wire screen of 
six to eight meshes to the inch. Fill the 
box full of the sifted soil, then with 
straightedge brush off the surplus soil, 
leaving the box level full. With planed 
surface of block of wood, press down the 
soil firmly an inch or more below the top 
of the box. 

Carefully sow the seed on this smooth 
surface of soil, getting them evenly dis- 
tributed. Wet sphagnum moss thoroughly 
and then cover the seeds with this wet 
moss about one-half to one inch in depth. 
Press the moss carefully to get it firm 
over all the seeds. Do not cover the 
seeds with soil. After the moss is ap- 
plied and gently pressed down, then thor- 
oughly water by applying the water upon 
the wet moss. Place the box of seeds 
in a warm place until the seeds ger- 
minate, which they will do in three 
to five days. At the expiration of three 
days, each day raise the margin of the 
moss to note how seeds are germinating. 
As soon as the seeds over the face of 
the soil appear to be germinating well, 
carefully remove the moss, then cover 
the box with severai thicknesses of news- 
paper or a heavy magazine. Each suc- 
ceeding day watch the seedlings ger- 
minating and as soon as the germinating 
process is well along, remove all cover- 
ing. 

Sphagnum moss is easily obtainable 
from greenhouses. The fresh and not 
dried is preferable as it is more easily 
removed from the seeds. All very fine 
seeds can be very successfully germinated 
by this process. 

Sphagnum moss will be found very 
valuable in germinating all garden seeds 
by covering the rows with wet moss and 
leaving same on until the seeds show 
growth up through the soil. Much shal- 
low seeding is annually lost by the 
ground drying out as the seedlings are 
sprouting. A. H. LAKE 


REED BASKET MAKING 


I have always admired the reed bas- 
kets for holding flowers, but they are so 
expensive I did not feel like going to the 
expense of buying several. Last Fall I 
found quotations on reeds, with instruc- 
tion books and bases in a floral cata- 
logue. I made out an order for a small 
quantity of reed of different sizes, three 
bases, and one of the cheaper instruction 
books. Then my fun began. It was quite 
a puzzle catching on to the weaving, 
but once it was mastered the work was 
fascinating and simple, and quickly done. 
It was easy to weave a basket after 
supper. The baskets look best if stained. 
One may buy colors, or get light varnish, 
and add aay color desired. 

Serving trays, or coasters as they are 
called, are beautiful where made of reed. 

I have found the work so fascinating 
I think after our rush work is done this 
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Fall I shall order more reed, and make 
some of my Christmas presents. They 


will not be expensive and should make 


acceptable presents. 
Mary E. BENHAM 


IRIS—ZUA 

_One of the clearest and most pleasant 
visions that remains with me, is that 
of the lovely Iris, Zua. In my yard this 
little lady has proven to be one of the 
most prolific producers. Flowers are 
large, delicately tinted, and most delight- 
fully scented, be-crinkled and be-ruffied. 
Looking within this flower one finds all 
the beautiful tints of the opal. True, 
Zua is not noisy or flamboyant in her 
coloring, but is modest and demure as a 
lady should be! She is the kind that 
bears acquaintance and close inspection. 
The petals of Zua have substance and 
do not flop from heat. This plant grew 
to be about twenty inches, and during 
the season was a mass of bloom for more 
than two weeks. A tiny root set out 
in the Fall produced from five to eight 
blossoms the following Spring. 


LENORE GROVE 


SEPARATING PEBBLES FROM 
GLADIOLUS BULBLETS 
It might be of some use for some 
of our readers to know my way of sep- 
arating stones or pebbles from bulblets 
or small bulbs. Fill a pail about two- 
thirds or three-quarters full of bulblets. 
Then fill with water; stir well, and 
while stirring pour off into a screen. By 
refilling two or three times, and stirring 
carefully one can separate them very 
closely. Bulblets do not float, but they 
are lighter than stone and will flow 
off with the water. I sometimes use a 
galvanized iron bushel basket, and can 
clean a bushel in about fifteen minutes. 

EARL EDGERTON 


Flower Garden Notes 


Hedges should be clipped often for 
best results. Even the naturally grow- 
ing hedges need a bit of trimming now 
and then to keep them from looking 


ragged. 


The soil around shrubbery and per- 
ennial plants ought to be kept well 
cultivated and free from weeds 
throughout the season. A space of a 
foot or eighteen inches around each 
shrub ought to be sufficient. Small 
quantities of bone meal can be worked 
in when cultivating. Wood ashes are 
also excellent. 


Weeds or no weeds the soil should 
be cultivated to keep any crop grow- 
ing well. Many new gardeners over- 
look this fact and some of the older 
ones neglect continuous cultivation. 
Keep the cultivator going and it will 
produce results. 


If you put a bird bath in your gar- 
den or on your lawn, see that it is high 
enough to be protected from cats. The 
bird bath gives a great deal of enjoy- 
ment during the season, not only to 
the birds, but to the owner of the 
premises as we all enjoy watching the 
visitors who use the bath for drinking 
and bathing. 
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T IS a pleasure to give space this 

month to Mr. Duffy’s notes; par- 

ticularly as in a number of cases he 
treads far from delicately upon my 
toes. Troost, for example, I liked very 
much, which was far from the case 
with our friend from Chicago. I am 
glad that he has emphasized the fact 
that many symposium ratings were 
tentative, even though he overlooked 
the point that only unit columns were 
published whereas the votes were 
made on minor divisions; hence his 
“cribbage count.” I hope, by the way, 
that you have all sent your votes on 
the 1917 and 1918 introductions to 
Mr. Connell, as that will much reduce 
the number of tentative ratings now 
used. 


I expect that many of you are look- 
ing forward to another Bulletin and 
I must cry peccavi, for it is still un- 
completed. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO 


HE TIMES have been badly ou‘ of 

joint all Spring and especially from 

a gardener’s standpoint. It seems 
strange that in a sizzling dog day heat 
of ninety-five on June 23 we are still 
able to see a good display of tall bearded 
Irises which normally would have de- 
parted some days ago. Yet on Chicago’s 
wind-swept north shore they are two 
weeks later than in western suburbs out 
of reach of the wintry blasts that sweep 
down from the north. 

In addition to being two weeks late, 
an April drought added to complications, 
the deficiency in precipitation being five 
inches on May 1 and now, the last of 
June, it is still more than four inches 
short of our usual supply of moisture; in 
other words, we are short about ten soak- 
ing rains which ordinarily we have. Bvt 
in the face of such adverse conditions 
the Irises again demonstrated their iron- 
clad dependability and furnished a w-n- 
derful show. Many of the blooming 
points in my garden failed to develop 
owing to the drought, but the sister 
plants on either side of the terminal 
fan grew right lustily. This, however, 
was chiefly true of Irises planted last 
year. Old clumps seemed to revel in the 
drought and raw weather. 

To Iris growers hereabouts the main 
point of interest is in the new and what 
might quite properly be called the giant 
flowe race, newcomers from France 
mostly, with a scattering from English 
and American growers, hybrids with the 
blood of Ricardii, Cypriana, or Trojana 
ancestry that makes their reliability as 
garden plants a matter of experiment to 
determine whether we have interesting 
ge or sturdy citizens of the gar- 

len. 





I visited four nurseries this Svring 
to take notes and I think from what I 
could observe and learn that it is rea- 
sonably safe to put down Ambassadeur, 
Souvenir de Mme. Gaudichau, and Queen 
Caterina of the newer varieties of reputed 
tender parentage as reliable in this sec- 


tion. I saw Gaudichau and Queen 
Cuterina growing well and flowering in 
the open field at Clarence W. Hubbard’s 
nursery and again in the raised display 
beds at William A. Peterson’s beautifully 
kept plant. 

Opera proved its right to be regarded 
as one of the finest of garden Irises al- 
most from the start. 

Vaughan’s nursery had a particularly 
fine block of Lent A. Williamson, stal- 
wart of stalk as always, large of flower 
and of solid texture, but rather dull of 
color and unpleasant in the fading 
blooms. Lent A. doesn’t mass impres- 
sively, and the individual plant as a 
specimen is majestic, but I can’t get 
any thrill out of its coloring. 

Vaughan recently has enlarged his 
Iris collection to include a number of 
the higher rated kinds, such as Bailerine, 
Ambassadeur, and others, but none were 
in bloom the day I visited it. A wonder- 
ful block of Archeveque was the glory 
of the nursery. Monsignor was also a 
gorgeous sight with a plentiful supply 
of the older standard varieties which are 
still the mainstays of our gardens for 
mass effects and have not been d:splaced 
by the enormous but shyer blooming 
newcomers from abroad. - 

Franken Brothers’ nursery has a 
rather small collection of the reliable 
old timers. Prosper Laugier was gor- 
geous, a fair substitute for Amabassa- 
deur until the latter gets within reach 
of the every day pocket book. Perfec- 
tion, which has a quality of texture and 
two toned blue coloring that always at- 
tracts attention, elicited much admira- 
tion. Perfection, Monsignor with Rhein 
Nixie or B. Y. Morrisen as accents or 
with perhaps some of the old Othello, 
still a first rate garden Iris, make a tell- 
ing garden combination. 

Aurea still seems to me to be the best 
all around yellow garden Iris, a uliar 
shade of yellow, difficult to describe, 
better than the creamy Flavescens and 
of better growth than the more brilliant 
Sherwin Wright. Aurea seems to tone 
with so many of the other Irises so 
beautifully that it is useful in quantity. 
I think it far better in color than She 
inah as I have seen it. 

Nibelungen, one of the best of the Irises 
of German origin, was unusually fine 
this year. I saw some of the newer 
Goos & Koenmann Irises whose names 
I do not recall, good in color but squat 
in growth and of rather heavy effect,— 
not as fine by any means as many of 
the newer Irises of American origin nor 
to be compared with some of the magnifi- 
cent French and English introductions. 

Mr. Hubbard had a gorgeous block of 
Opera adjoining one of Farr’s Seminole. 
They are very close in garden effect, the 
red tone of Opera appearing more de- 
cided at a distance and carrying better, 
it seemed to me. Seminole was very fine. 

A small garden would hardly need both 
so much alike did they seem in the nurs- 
ery yet they are quite different in color- 
ing when the test of the color chart is 
applied. Seminole is of better style of 
growth and taller. 

Souvenir de Mme. Gaudichau in Mr. 
Hubbard’s nursery was a fine illustra- 
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tion of the necessity of placing Iris colors 
rather carefully. This gorgeous Iris did 
not seem so impressive there. The rea- 
son was apparent later. It was too close 
to the hierarchy. Against the deep vel- 
vets of Monsignor and Archeveque its 
color was dulled. In Mr. Peterson’s nurs- 
ery growing between Ballerine and a 
group of Queen Caterina, Mother of 
Pearl and the exquisite Mile. Schwartz, 
it was an impressively dominating bit 
of color. Dark Irises certainly need light 
Irises to illuminate them. 

Archeveque this year produced a 
wealth of bloom, not usually a character- 
istic. The dry Spring seemed to in- 
tensify the purples and I never saw 
such depths and such a glowing tone to 
the dark colors as this year. On the 
other hand the “pinks” looked unusually 
dull. Mrs. Alan Gray was wretched, 
Trautlieb darker than usual and Queen 
of May positively dingy. 

Mlle. Schwartz, Mr. Peterson tells me, 
is a very difficult subject. I noticed a 
blank in the Schwartz nursery row at 
Hubbard’s. However, it struck me as 
such a beautiful Iris that I have decided 
to try it, my soil being of an entirely 
different character from that of the 
Chicago nurseries, being light, warm and 
very sandy while that here is heavy 
and rather on the cold side. 

I am taking Caterina as a criterion 
which has flourished for me for three 
years without any extra attention and 
seems a tough character as it has been 
subject to all manner of ill luck. The 
first year I had it, a vagrant hen se- 
lected it out of several hundred plants 
to scratch up. It had lain in the sun 
for several days before I discovered the 
mishap. I hadn’t much hope of it but 
it took hold vigorourly again. The sec- 
ond year I rescued it just as the first Iris 
borer I ever encountered was sinking 
his fangs into its vitals. The fan was 
almost completely destroyed but once 
again Caterina recuperated. This year 
it is a fine vigorous plant but hasn’t had 
a chance to bloom. Nothing has hap- 
pened to it so far this season. 

Ballerine formed one of the stateliest 
groups in the nurseries here. It still 
seems to be a bit suspicious as to hardi- 
ness but was growing vigorously. Mag- 
nifica was growing almost violently such 
huge and vigorous fans was it producing 
in a nursery block, with some beautiful 
blooms, reminding me somewhat of a 
heroic Isoline. Prospero likewise was 
beautiful, an unusually fine Iris, if it 
will thrive. Every time I see Lent A. 
Williamson growing in competition with 
Irises like Ambassadeur, Magnifica, 
Prospero and others, I wonder what 
ailed that committee of twenty-three. 

There is a lot of cribbave counting in 
those averages and the basis upon which 
they are figured is mysterious to me. 
The one thing I can give Lent A. is a 
wonderful stalk. Alcazar I think is a 
better garden plant. 

Cluny and Halo made big hits with 
me this year, both very fine, and Cru- 
sader was beautiful, but it, too, is not 
thoroughly proved although it seemed 
vigorous. 

Dominion, mathematically rated for 
this vicinity, should be placed at the 
square rcot of minus one, the well known 
algebraic symbol of an imaginary quan- 
tity. Mr. Peterson, so far as I can learn, 
has the only stock here and he is giv- 
ing it pulmotor treatment under glass. 
As a garden plant it needs a green- 
house. Mr. Peterson’s plant has never 
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bloomed. Other growers here have not 
had the recklessness to shy their shekels 
across the sea for others of the Do- 
minion race. 

The much overrated Bliss pallidas and 
plicatas are appearing in large numbers 
in our nurseries here, several of them so 
much like old timers such as Albert 
Victor and grandi, it would 
take a very expert eye to a differ- 
ence. However, pallida seedlings have 
a@ personality, so to speak, as they ap- 
pear to me and I have seedlings which 
do not have any great color distinctions; 
in fact, they are very much alike an 
I sup that I like the cut of their jibs 
and for ne other very ite reason. 
Bliss’, as they grow here, are much the 
same as any gardener would be likely 
to find in a crop of pallida dalmatica 
seedlings. I have very close to a dupli- 
cate of Benbow so far as I car observe. 
The Bliss plicatas here seemed rather 
mediocre. Camelot was so flimsy that it 
looked like a rag on a stick. I wouldn’t 
amg it in a batch of rere It may 
be better in other sections. Even Dimit 
did not compare very favorably wii 
Anna Farr to my eye but it showed more 
signs of quality than others. 

If Fryer is to be criticised for intro- 
ducing too many seedlings it seems to me 
that Bliss is as much at fault. The 
tentative ratings of eighty or better for 
a lot of this stuff that seemed to me 
rather commonplace was ba mppenn nd until 
I checked over the vote in the symposium 
where I found a very wide divergency 
and hardly a representative vote, many 
of them having only three votes. Twenty 
Bliss Irises had votes of ninety or better 
and fifteen of the same twenty had votes 
of seventy-five or worse. The small 
number of votes and such extremes aver- 
aged do not give a very fair ave.a 
value to a buyer who has no other guide. 


However, a good deed although badly 
done is yet a good deed. The symposium, 
I suppose, will be revised in the light of 
more mature study and judgment and 
truer averages reached. At present there 
seems to me to be a distinct tendency to 
attach a sort of ritual importance to 
the mere fact that an Iris is of foreign 
origin and to discount old timers and 
the home product unless it is of excep- 
tionally outstanding quality. 

The rating of sixty-five for so fine a 
garden Iris as Peterson’s Gertrude, I 
think, is very much out of line. As a 
blue purple self I think it is worthy of 
higher rating. 

Mr. Peterson has a beautiful seedling 
that I found particularly fascinating 
and I have beer. sorry that I did not grat- 
ify my burglarious instincts and_ steal 
a piece of it ever since he told me he did 
not intend to introduce it. However, after 
that sixty-five for Gertrude I couldn’t 
blame bim for not wanting to trust an- 
other Iris to the tender mercy of the A. 
I. S. symposium. 

This seedling at a distance gives the 
general effect of a late season Florentina. 
At close hand it is a beautiful piece of 
old-fashioned changeable silk, finely 
pink toned in the sun and blue in the 
shadow, having some of the coloring of 
Mule. Schwartz and Mother of Pearl, but 
an entirely different type of flower, a 
rampant grower and I should say around 
thirty inches in height. An unusual 
characteristic of the plant is the very 
erect standards which are unusually 
broad in proportion, giving the half 


opened flowers a very distinct beauty. 
These cups of a Tulip effect or, to my 
way of thinking, more resembling the 
chalices of Magnolia Soulangeana in 
shape, make a fine cut flower. 

I noted two distinct types of Mon- 
signor, one a bicolor, the other a veined 
type. My Monsignor stock, secured orig- 
inally from Vaughan, is the bicolor 
type, petunia-violet standards with 
cotinga-purple falls bordered with the 
petunia-violet of the standards, the dark 
pool of purple seeming to leak into the 
veins here and there on the edges. Al- 
though my soil is entirely different from 
that in Vaughan’s nursery, the color 
remains identical. In the Hubbard nurs- 
ery, the veined type of Monsignor was 
blooming. The same general color effect is 
present but instead of the solid blotchine 
of the falls, they are heavily veined with 
cotinga-purple. I like the bicolor type 
much better. In looking over catalogues, 
I find descriptions of each type. 

I liked Mr. Farr’s new variegata, The 
Inca, very much. It is a libel to call 
it an improved Pfauenauge. It seems 
to me so much better than that exces- 
sively Deutsch plant which always re- 
minded me of a hausfrau in her Sunday 
worst. 

One of the handsomest groups noted 
was B. Y. Morrison, a stunning bicolor 
which I had not previously seen. The 
flesh and carmine tones of Dalila also 
were a beautiful and novel bit of color. 
Although said to be of Ricardii parent- 
age it seems reliably hardy here and a 
free bloomer. I was anxious to compare 
it with Anne Leslie but Anne wasn’t 
around. 


The most interesting feature to me in 
studying Irises this year is the remark- 
able variety of Irises into which pallida 
enters directly as a parent. Looking 
over the lists this year, about every 
fifth Iris seems to have a pallida parent- 
age. I have secured seedlings I like so 
well I really hate to waste a pod of 
pallida seed. However, as my garden 
is bounded by a fence instead of the 
horizon it must be done, so I am select- 
ing seed only from those which make four 
feet in height or better. My tallest 
pallida this season reached an extreme of 
fifty-three inches, identical with dal- 
matica in coloring but of much more ro- 
bust growth. 

So far as my experience and observa- 
tions go it still seems impossible to pry 
much out of the variegata section in the 
way of improvement either in size or 
color and the ancient squat Maori King 
still has as fine color as any of them. 
W. J. Fryer was the best of this class 
I saw this year, a really upstanding 
Iris. Knysna I missed and Marsh Mari- 
gold I did not find. 

I expect to be stung at least once 
every year in buying Irises and when 
I buy my pig in a poke or on “sight 
unseen” as the kids say, I rarely fail 
to pick at least one that fails to thrill. 
This year I fear it is Troost whose 
“ crushed raspberry” tones which led to 
its acquirement seem more crushed than 
raspberry. The striping of this Iris I 
found ugly although I like much of its 
coloring otherwise. 

Trianon, a newcomer here, makes a 
fine mass planting. The flower has not 
much to commend it either in the way 
of size or form but its opalescent color- 
ing, yellow merging into blue, both in 
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delicate tones, I found very attractive. 
It seems a rampant grower and well 
adapted for garden planting. 

“Tristam made a fine show but I can- 
not consider it worth a rating of eighty- 
two on two votes of eight, some more 
cribbage counting,—two for the pair,— 
nor worth $2.50. The deep rich purple 
of the falls is the one quality upon which 
such a rating could be based on the 
plants I saw. I rather suspect from 
descriptions that the bloom here was not 
characteristic as it is rated as large 
flowered ard tall compared with some 
of the old time amoenas which it wasn’t 
in the specimens I saw. However, I 
had B. Y. Morrison too much in mind, 
possibly, to appreciate T'ristam properly. 
I have an ancient amoena very much like 
it and it seems to me very close to it 
in garden value although I have for- 
gotten the name of my plant if I ever 
knew it. 

This is another case where it seems to 
me the newcomer has not enough ad- 
vantage over old timers to justify the 
prices charged. Sometimes I fear we 
Iris nuts are likely to see things not 
apparent to the naked eye and it pays 
to judge as coldly as possible and prefer- 
ably without knowing the name of the 
Iris or originator or the price of the 
plant. However, remember the French 
dame of ancient legend who kissed her 
cow, chacun a son gout. 

SHERMAN R. Durry 


SHOW NOTES 


Miss Emilie Yonkers, the Director 
of the Louisville School Gardens, is the 
only one who has developed an exhibit 
for children and it is an interesting 
departure. Through contributions 
roots were distributed last year among 
the children and this year has seen 
the first show with classes for ar- 
rangement as well as of varieties and 
accompanying talks on the flower, its 
colors and history. It would seem that 
such an encouragement of perennial 
gardening should be even more bene- 
ficial than the usual short term of 
a school garden. 


Saginaw, Michigan, has had its first 
Iris show and as usual it has been a 
successful one with good competition 
and I hope that someone will send 
in some artistic details other than I 
now have. 


Pictures of the Harrisburg Show 
are already at hand and there is no 
doubt that Harrisburg is well along 
on the Iris path. They exhibited at 
Philadelphia in 1920 and now in 1922 
we find seedlings from Mrs. Cumbler 
and Mrs. Jacobs, and named varieties 
from a host of A. I. S. members who 
are now bidding for the Annua! Meet- 
ing for 1924 or 1925. I was sorry that 
I missed Mrs. Cumbler’s exhibit at 
New Rochelle as a number of her seed- 
lings were well thought of. 


REGISTRATION 


Amber. W. T.. Dykes. 

Aquamarine. W. R. Dykes. 

Bronze Lady. Purple-drab and dull dark purple. 
H. E. Weed. 

Capri, Captivation, Carnival, Columbine, Conquest, 
Cretan, Cymbeline, Dead: W. R. Dykes. 
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Dustin. Dark reddish violet bicolor. Chas. B. Peerless, Perdita, Pyramus. W. R. Dykes. 
Wing. : The Sorcerer. Hortense and Hyacinth Violet, 


Emerald. W. R. Dykes. 
Greater May Queen. A taller Queen of May. 
H. E. Weed. 


Harmony, Lulworth, Marigold, Nizam, Octavia, 


Alcazar seedling. D. L. Floore. 
Thisbe, Templar, Veglia, Venetia, Verona, Wedge- 
wood. W. Dykes. 


R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 
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Notes on My 
BY FRANKLIN B. 


HERE are some Irises which do 
not score particularly high as in- 
dividual flowers but which are 
valuable either for mass effect or in 
contrast with other Irises or other 
flowers. Indispensable for mass effect 
or for contrast are the pinkish Irises, 
Her Majesty and Wyomissing. The 
first season or two that I grew Wyo- 
missing I was on the point of discard- 
ing it but, luckily, I did not do so until 
it became well established when I dis- 
covered it was one of the most effect- 
ive Irises in the mass that we have, 
a creamy pink which is not matched 
by any other. I was visiting a won- 
derful garden recently and I was 
finally taken to view some wonderful 
new Irises, some of which, as individ- 
ual flowers, are possibly as fine as any- 
thing yet produced, and yet my eyes 
could not help turning away toward 
some beautiful masses of Wyomissing 
and Her Majesty, isolated against 
marvelous banks of verdure. 

While Dora Longden may not be at- 
tractive to some as an _ individual 
flower, it is exceptionally effective 
when planted in contrast with other 
flowers, particularly Ambassadeur or 
the pallidas when each enhances the 
beauty of the others. It is-a tall, 
large well-balanced flower of excellent 
substance and has a delicate beauty 
which is quite distinct, the standards 
being a pale lavender suffused with 
creamy buff and the falls a rich, pale 
rose-purple. 

Clement Desormes bloomed for the 
first time in my garden this year. It 
is a large Her Majesty seedling crossed 
with Ricardi, quite tall and of excel- 
lent color. While its stem is not flex- 
uous, it would take a further trial to 
develop whether it has the fault of 
inclining from the base as Mlle. 
Schwartz did last year but did not 
this year. 

One of the most charming Irises te 
unfold in my garden for the first time 
this“year was another Her Majesty 
seedling, Rene Denis, which is a very 
beautiful creamy pink. Mlle. Schwartz 
was a splendid flower with me this 
year, even better than in 1922. This 
variety grows like a weed in my gar- 
den and I have never lost a single 
rhizome, either through winter killing 
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or through summer rot, and therefore 
I am at a loss to understand why a 
grower in a neighboring district 
should -have so much difficulty with 
it unless it be that it is planted on 
heavy undrained soil. 

Caterina is also very thrifty in my 
garden. A single rhizome planted in 
March 1921 developed a mass of 
rhizomes nearly two feet in diameter 
by blooming time in 1923. This is 
one of the most fascinating of Irises 
although its stem is inclined to be 
quite flexuous, a fault which I found 
to be absent in its descendant, the 
superior Ann Page, which bloomed for 
the first time in my garden this year. 
Morwell is almost identical in color 
with Caterina but it has an erect stem 
with a large well-rounded flower. 

Referring again to the Bliss pal- 
lidas: I have found Drake too similar 
to Paliida Dalmatica but Benbow is, 
as noted by Mr. Wister some years 
ago, the “best of its color” and en- 
tirely distinct from any other that I 
have. I again noted E. H. Jenkins 
as very fine in every way, a beautiful 
pallida bicolor in a class of its own, 
although I saw it in a garden in an- 
other city where the color, for some 
reason, was not good and where I 
naturally was told that my admiration 
for this variety could not be shared: 

Speaking of other cities, I had the 
privilege of visiting two at Iris time 
this past season and saw many in- 
teresting things. I was particularly 
impressed with the beautiful garden 
of Mrs. Charles Lynn, of Indianapolis, 
which is one of general all-round ex- 
cellence. This garden was planned 
and conceived while Mrs. Lynn was 
an invalid a few years ago and, while 
it is quite extensive, she does all the 
work herself except for a helper who 
does the heavy work only. Here I 
saw Lent A. Williamson in excellent 
form, isolated against the green. Re- 
garding this variety, Mrs. Dean has 
advised me that the color is not good 
in sunny California and, after con- 
sidering this and the fact that it was 
so superior this year in my garden 
in a different location, I have come to 
the conclusion that the color will al- 
ways be fine if it does rot get the 
afternoon sun, as was the case in my 
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garden this year when planted to the 
East of a trellis and shaded from the 
West. 

Many of the older varieties and some 
of Miss Sturtevant’s were growing in 
Mrs. Lynn’s garden in as fine form as 
I have ever seen. However, the partic- 
ular feature of her garden to me was 
a planting of Eremurus, the first I had 
ever seen. I was glad to have the 
assurance that this plant, capricious 
even in England, is hardy in this lo- 
cality as it is a majestic flower and 
splendid in combination with Irises, 
Pyrethrums and Lupins. The variety 
was evidently Himalaicus, which is 
generally considered much hardier 
than the possibly more beautiful and 
pinkish Eremurus robustus. 

The Iris gardens of Cincinnati are 
noted for the rarity of their varieties. 
The first I had the privilege of visit- 
ing was that of Mrs. Emigho!z,; where 
I saw the beautiful Ann Page for the 
first time, and marvelous blooms of 
Mesopotamica on stalks fifty-nine 
inches high, large flowers of good 
color. I was reminded of its descend- 
ant, Carthusian, which was so beauti- 
ful in my garden last year and which 
bloomed freely again this year, but 
was not so unique for the reason that 
it did not have so much of the peculiar 
wavy or crinkled surface and the deli- 
cate mottled effect which it had last 
year. By mottled I do not mean 
blotched which is a quality that wrings 
one’s withers severely. I attributed 
this to the fact that in 1922 at bloom- 
ing time we had more rain and this 
year it was much dryer, but toward 
the end of the blooming season when 
we had considerable rain the blooms 
of this variety tended to show their 
1922 characteristics. However, it is 
quite probable that this variety will 
not do well where there is continued 
dampness or where the drainage is 
not good. With me it is very thrifty 
and I note that one single rhizome 
planted in the summer of 1922 pro- 
duced three fine stalks of bloom this 
season. 

Kashmir White, growing freely in 
Mrs. Emigholz’s garden, was the most 
beautiful white Iris I have ever seen. 
I also saw it in Mr. Phillip’s garden 
in Cincinnati and also the beautiful 
species Kashmiriana. While Kashmir 
White has been growing thriftily with 
me, it was very much damaged by the 
cold Spring and has not yet bloomed 
although Miss Willmctt did. J found 
this a massive and impressive flower 
of wonderful substance. The feature 
of Mr. Phillip’s garden was a mass 
planting of Dominion and a splendid 
spike of Mme. Durande. Mme. Dur- 
ande is a most beautiful Iris and is 
unquestionably the best Iris of Mons. 
Denis that I have yet seen. It grows 
very tall and the flower is very large, 
of fine form‘and substance and of most 
unique and beautiful coloring. This 
variety is a cross between Darius and 
Ricardi and plainly shows the char- 
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acteristics of both parents. The 
standards are a beautiful mottled ir- 
idescence of bronzy buff and the very 
palest lavender, and the falls are a 
much deeper lavender with bronze re- 
flections. This distinctive Iris was 
also in bloom in the garden of Mrs. 
Waters, where another feature was 
the beautiful Anna Farr which is un- 
questionabiy the best of the plicatas. 
Two varieties have been sent out un- 
der this name and I am one of the 
unfortunates who haven’t the better 
or true variety. 

In one of these gardens was a splen- 
did clump of Miss Sturtevant’s Wild 
Rose which is the best pink Iris I have 
yet seen. This reminds me that in 
Mrs. Emigholz’s garden there were 
blooming Mrs. Dean’s San Gabriel, of 
fine flesh-pink, superior to Avalon in 
color and similar and equal in every 
respect to that variety except that it 
has not the extraordinary height of 
Avalon. 

A rare treat was the visit to the 
garden of Mrs. Taft, of which, al- 
though filled with rare Irises, the out- 
standing feature was the splendid seed- 
lings of Mr. Wareham. While there 
were excellent ones of other types 
the most notable were those of Domin- 
ion parentage. There were many of 
large size and excellent coloring, fully 
three and one-half to four feet tall. 
I noted two in particular which seemed 
to me might be equal to the best if 
not superior to any which are in com- 
merce abroad. I was especially struck 
with one of Ambassadeur type, but 
it was superior in every way. The 
standards had the color of Opera and 
the falls were as rich and velvety as 
those of Ambassadeur but were of a 
much brighter color, almost a deep 
ruby and of better form as they were 
broad and circular, having the Domin- 
ion characteristic in this respect most 
pronounced. Another, while not so tall, 
seemed to be more huge even than Mag- 
nifica. It was of a most striking color, 
a sort of Burgundy with a yellow or 
orange glow throughout, with pro- 
nounced orange markings at the haft. 
It has been appropriately named The 
Tiger by Mr. Wareham. What is 
probably his best Dominion seedling 
did not bloom this year, but all who 
have seen it sing highly of its praises, 
a splendid blue-purple bicolor, doubt- 
less of the Swazi type. 

Mr. Williamson planted twelve hun- 
dred seeds of Lent A. Williamson in 
the Fall of 1921, from which have re- 
sulted some wonderful varieties with 
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old rose falls, a most striking flower 
of unusual carrying qualities. 

I read with much interest Mr. Stur- 
tevant’s account of his visit to Phil- 
adelphia, but I must say that I have 
never found lack of substance in 
Ballerine, for I should say that that 
quality was one of its characteristics. 
Nor can I see in Ballerine any re- 
semblance to Oriflamme. I entirely 
share his enthusiasm for Mr. Farr’s 
Georgia which is unquestionably one 
of the best Mr. Farr has produced. 
It is a tall Iris of substance and good 
form, and of a uniform shade of 
Cattleya rose. Its attractive form is 
enhanced by the flaring carriage of 
its falls which makes it a flower fully 
five or six inches across. 

I have not yet found much to admire 
in Brandywine as its color to me ap- 
pears lifeless and, shall I say lifeless 
also seems to be its form, if one could 
put it that way. Seminole, however, 
is especially worth while, as is Mary 
Orth which looks well planted with 
Edouard Michel which is very diffi- 
cult as to association with other Irises. 
Mme. de Sevigne also composes well 
with Edouard Michel. The latter 
variety seems to me to be the best of 
the mottled Parisianna type. The 
latter I cannot abide, as is also the 
ease of Francina. Ute Chief seems to 
be a dull Alcazar as is also the case 
with Suzanne Autissier. 

To those who have had the patience 
to read my notes in the August num- 
ber I might say that the name of the 
onco-cyclus hybrid referred to in the 
second paragraph and which was in- 
advertently omitted is Zwanenburg. 





Zua Iris 


So many letters have come to me 
from friends in all parts of the coun- 
try containing words of praise for 
Zua and remonstrating against the 
criticism of a few growers and the 
rating given it by the jury, and the 
reference to it as “a curiosity,” that 
I am compelled to come to her defence. 

First, Zua is my introduction but 
not my seedling. It was given to me 
by a cousin, in the good old days when 
friends and neighbors exchanged, and 
the greed for gain was in its infancy. 
When it bloomed its form and texture 
were so new to me that I sent buds 
to Mr. Farr, who wrote me as soon as 
they opened, “It is entirely distinct 
and well worth propagating.” I told 
my cousin and with her consent in- 
troduced it to the Iris world. - 

We never knew whether it was a 


the form, size and substance of Gent-Seedling or a sport. That it is the 


A. Williamson. Particularly among 
these may be noted a Bruno type and 
another identicai in coloring and 
marking with Eldorado although some- 
what deeper and, as it has the Lent 
A. Williamson characteristics in addi- 
tion, it is an Iris of the first class. 
However, the one which impressed me 
the most was one with luminous 
bronzy buff standards and luminous 


latter is only a supposition by others. 
This I do know, that the garden from 
whence it came never had any Flor- 
entina in it. I know too that its de- 
scription should say that “its. texture 
is like heavy: frosted crape.” Not the 
French word crepe, just plain Ameri- 
can crape. Even the printer who set 
the type for my catalogue had the 
French fever and got it crepe, so that 
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Mr. Mead’s innocent allusion to “the 
crepey Zua,” was “the last straw.” As 
for its height, in our soil and climate 
it-attains eighteen inches and a report 
from Illinois says twenty-two inches. 
It has for years compared favorably 
with Ingeborg and other intermedi- 
ates. If it is a low grower for others 
“there’s a reason.” One is, lack of 
potash in the soil, another is dividing 
too often and last, but not least, is 
too much water. Left to herself Zua 
makes a wonderful growth, but re- 
sents coddling. 

Dominion, Mile. Schwartz and many 
others will not stand irrigation nor 
a rich soil. Last Fall I received a 
Souv. de Mme. Gaudichau that had 
its side shoots shaved off. This Spring 
it gave me one beautiful flower on a 
two inch stem, but I cannot condemn 
the variety. 

I agree with Mr. Farr that “a dry 
sunny location suits the Iris best,” 
and I believe that July and August 
should be the resting period for both 
the Iris and the Peony, and that more 
plants are ruined by water than bene- 
fited. Keep the sprinkler away from 
the Iris and Peony at this season. 
How would you like it if every time 
you tried to take a rest some one 
would turn the hose on you? 

I thank the many friends who have 
written me in defence of Zua and it 
may be of interest to them to know 
that I have a deep blue craped Iris 
in my trial beds, and that a new seed- 
ling this year of placata type showed 
a ruffled and slightly craped texture. 
I shall hesitate long before introduc- 
ing them for I think there are too 
many introductions on the market and 
I agree with our Secretary that “the 
tendency to introduce new things that 
are not worthy is a serious menace to 
the interests of horticulture” not to 
say exceedingly confusing. 


Mrs. WM. CRAWFORD 


Iris Reticulata Failing 

I am sorry to chronicle what is a com- 
parative failure in the case of the Netted 
Iris. The majority of the bulbs have 
failed to bloom, and this may perhaps be 
attributed in a great measure to the ex- 
cessive rainfall of last year, and which, 
by encouraging growth beyond the nor- 
mal time, prevented ripening. The type 
and I. reticulata major do not seem to 
become much more plentiful, nor does the 
price show any downward tendency. 
Nevertheless, when bulbs are to be pro- 
cured, they ought to be freely planted.— 
A ScorTTisH GARDENER, (In Gardening 
Illustrated) 


Probably the largest single sale of 
Irises ever made was when Wm. A. 
Peterson, (Peterson Nursery), sold to 
C. W. Hubbard, 6144 Lakewood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., his complete stock. This 
gives Mr. Hubbard a very fine stock of 
the bese standard varieties and rare 
sorts, and what is thought to be the 
largest planting in the werld of the fine 
and rare varieties of Irises. 


— 
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Timely Suggestions for September 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Warm September brings the fruit 
Time to think of bulbs, to root. 


ATURE seems lavish of her 
treasures in September. In gar- 
den, field and orchard there is 
promise of a bountiful and a beau- 
teous harvest, the product of labor 
and the co-operation with Nature. 
The flowers of September are "ot- 
able for stately growth and brilliancy 
of coloring. In the garden tall plants, 
like the Dahlia, Golden Glow, Salvia, 
Cosmos and the varicolored Gladiolus 
enhance the beauty of the scene, while 
myriads of Asters, gleaming Golden- 
rods, brilliant Cardinal Flowers, and 
other gorgeous wildlings contribute to 
the barbaric splendor of the country- 
side. Royal purples, dazzling reds 
and shimmering golden hues are 
everywhere in evidence, making the 
floral display of September especially 
rich, showy and remarkable. This 
stanza written by Mary Howatt seems 
applicable. 


There are flowers enough in the summer 


time 

More flowers than I can remember 
But none with the purple, gold and red 
That dye the flowers of September! 
The gorgeous flowers of September! 
And the sun looks through 
A clearer blue 
And the moon at night 
Sheds a clearer light 
On the beautiful flowers of September. 

This charming pen-picture may be 
visualized in an autumnal ramble in 
the country, and in the home garden 
by those who have been diligent dur- 
ing the previous months. 

BULBS 

If in your garden you wish to enjoy 
the infinite delights afforded by spring 
flowers, it is none too soon to make a 
selection of suitable varieties of bulbs 
for out-door planting and in-door 
forcing for winter bloom. Time will 
fly rapidly this busy month, and the 
bulb planting season will soon be at 
hand. To avoid disappointment, or- 
ders should be placed now and while 
waiting for the bulbs to arrive thought 
may be given to the location and the 
preparation of the beds in which they 
are to be planted. If no other place 
is available, annuals that are about 
through blooming may be removed 
to make way for bulbs. From the 
latter part of September until the 
ground is frozen hard, bulbs may be 


planted in the open. Of course, one’ 


must have plenty of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
and Narcissi, but among the smaller 
and less popular bulbs there are some 
singularly lovely varieties. Because 
of its chaste beauty and its habit of 
braving cold (and sometimes snow 


and ice) to be the first flower to 
awaken thoughts of the joyous coming 
of Spring, plant Galanthus nivalis, so 
you may enjoy 

The virgin, vernal Snowdrop, lifting yp— 
Meek as a nun—the whiteness of its cup 
From earth’s dead bosom, desolate and 

dark. (Anon.) 


Bulbs are so inexpensive and so sure 
to bloom, that the flower lover should 
provide plenty for indoor forcing also. 
Hints for indoor and outdoor culture 
will appear in the “Suggestions for 
October.” 

SEEDS 


Begin to gather, cure and label for 
future use, any choice seed that may 
have been marked and allowed to ma- 
ture. Seeds of many perennials and 
some annuals may be sown at this 
season. Some like the Peony, ger- 
minate more readily if planted when 
fresh. Seeds of Poppy, Alyssum, Pe- 
tunia, Clarkia, Candytuft and other 
hardy annuals may be sown in the 
Fall. Sweet Pea seed put in the 
ground in the late Autumn is likely 
to produce plants that will come into 
bloom earlier than those grown from 
seed sown in the spring-time. It is 
not yet too late to sow seed of Daisies 
(Bellis perennis) for winter blooming. 


WINTER BLOOMERS 
House the Azaleas. Pot Carna- 
tions, Chrysanthemums, and other 


plants that are to be grown for winter 
flowering, also pot rooted cuttings in- 
tended for the window garden; water 
and place these potted plants in a 
sheitered place where without loss of 
time or great labor, they may be easily 
protected from high winds or possi- 
ble frost. With provision made for 
shielding them, plants may safely en- 
joy the benefits of the outdoor air and 
sunshine for a longer period. The 
Calla that has been resting in some 
secluded spot, and also Oxalis, should 
now be potted and started into growth. 
For potting soil, a combinaticn of gar- 
den soil, leaf mould and sand will 
prove quite satisfactory for almost 
any plant that is to be grown indoors. 
Be wise, and store for emergency, 
some suitable potting soil, for with 
the advent of freezing weather, it 
often becomes difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, in this climate, to procure such 
earth for belated bulbs or for a plant 
that may have lost most of its soil 
through an accident. Besides, in case 
an oil stove or lamp should misbehave, 
a lot of soil handy, may be the means 
of preventing serious damage by fire. 


AUTUMN BLOOMERS 


Dahlias, Asters, Cosmos, Hardy 
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Chrysanthemums and other plants 
upon which depend the glory of the 
late autumn garden, should be kept 
well nourished, cultivated, watered 
and free from encrouching growth, 
and as a result will repay for the ex- 
tra care with an increase in the num- 
ber and an improvement in the quality 
of the flowers. The blooming season 
of these plants may be considerably 
lengthened, if care is taken to pro- 
tect them from damage from those 
treacherous light frosts, that are sure 
to be followed by weeks of mild pleas- 
ant weather. 


DIVIDING AND TRANSPLANTING 


Clumps of Peonies, perennial Phlox 
and other hardy plants may be divided 
and re-set this month. Give the new 
plants plenty of room for growth, 
so that they will not need to be dis- 
turbed for several years. For best re- 
sults, when transplanting, do the work 
on a cloudy day when the soil is 
moist. 

Pansies and Violets may be planted 
into frames, and left uncovered as 
long as the weather will permit. A 
covering of muslin will afford ample 
protection for a time; but later, sashes 
will be required. 


CLEAN UP 


Keep the flower beds neat. As the 
annuals begin to fade, remove the 
plants and also unsightly weeds, tops, 
etc., to the compost pile. Stalks, and 
worthless stumps should be burned to 
lessen the chances of their harboring 
pests. Leaves that fall from the trees 
should be raked up and stored for use 
as a protective mulch. 

Continue to give the lawn care and 
attention, so that it will appear beau- 
tiful to the end of the season. Get it 
in good condition before the Winter 
sets in. If the lawn is “run out” this 
is a good time to have it plowed and 
re-made. Be sure that it is smoothly 
rolled before seeding down. 


A New-found Friend 


One of our new subscribers volun- 
tarily sends us his impressions from 
reading the June issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, which was sent him as sam- 
ple. If a new reader finds this homey 
or intimate quality about THE FLOWER 
Grower from the perusal of one num- 
ber only, those who have had THE 
FLOWER GROWER coming to them for 
years must surely sense this quality 
much more markedly. 

My new-found friend and reader of 
THE FLOWER GROWER writes as fol- 
lows: 


“There is something about your mag- 
azine which is of a homey nature and 
makes the reader feel as though he were 
sitting down conversing with a group 
of friends who are giving their experi- 
ences on the growing of flowers. The ab- 
sence of the stilted and formal manner 
in which articles of this kind are fre- 
quently presented in magazines devoted 
to garden work is very refreshing.” 
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Carrying On 
De ee © Se Miles & Oe wRbwee, 
© levelier place i 


Spey pe Le we cuitthood 


As the little brown church in the vale. 


Charqo--Gh, coma, com, cea, 00 ties amd tn 
the wild-wood 
Oh, come to the church in the vale. 
oe ne ee, Be panne 


sweetly are 
Oh, eume to the church in the vale.” 


FEW weeks ago I visited in a 

neighborhood where still stands 

a “little brown church in the 
vale,” one where I occasionally at- 
tended services, in the days of my 
childhood. I well recollect the sweet 
tones of the clear-ringing bell, and also 
the arguments among we children as 
to its approximate ownership, shares 
usually being satisfactorily adjusted 
according to purchasing amount paid 
by respective ancestors. It was al- 
ways “our bell” ringing for us and 
calling us to come. 


On the morning of my attendance, 
twenty persons, men, women and chil- 
dren assembled, and of them fourteen 
were descendants of the sturdy pio- 
neers who had built the church. One 
opened the Sunday School service and 
passed the song books; another seated 


herself at the organ; while at the 


same time a third—a somewhat eld- 
erly member—climbed laboriously into 
a chair and wound the clock, according 
to their custom. 

The organ pealed forth (sounding 
very well, I thought), the choir arose, 
then melody filled the little church; 
sweet, clear, untrained voices, natural 
music of the wild-wood. I closed my 
eyes, and the seats became peopled 
with familiar faces of a bygone gen- 
eration whose descendants, with their 
inheritance of voice and spirit of pur- 
pose, were “carrying on” the work 
of their fathers. 


Later in the day when talking with 
the clock-winder, I mentioned that try- 
ing to keep up so weak an organiza- 
tion looked like a rather futile effort, 
but the flash of a conqueror came into 
her eye, and she explained that many 
of the old homes which were once the 
dwelling places of people from the 
New England States, are now popu- 
lated with those from foreign iands 
and many of them, especially the 
mothers, unable to speak our language. 


. “We can reach these people only 


through their children’ whom we in- 





vite to meet with us at church and 


Sunday school. They enjoy the music 
—a touch of pride—and we try to 
make them feel at home with us. They 
are learning our ways very fast.” 

Wise clock-winder with her wonder- 
ful Church Aid Society, “carrying on” 
to be sure, but with vision changed 
from the old idea of saving from 
perdition in the hereafter, to that of 
bringing a bit of Heaven into the 
every-day lives of those about us by 
teaching betterment of home life and 
true American citizenship. 


UITE recently it has been my priv- 
ilege to meet with and learn some- 
what of the method and work of one 
of the great Garden Clubs of a large 


city, and it was most pleasing to note. 


the earnestness with which the Pres- 
ident brought helpful information to 
her members. With an entire lack 
of selfishness she cut from her choic- 
est plantings, varieties showing dis- 
tinctive form, or color, or trait; point- 
ing out the particular feature that 
had attracted her attention and that 
might be interesting to her associates. 
“Carrying on.” 

Very graciously and willingly she 
advised in regard to a Garden Club 
we were about to organize in my home 
city, and which, at this writing, has 
reached the point of enthusiasm where 
we would all like to speak at once, 
so bursting are we with plans and 
ideas. We hope to become calm and 
helpful to others as well as ourselves, 
when we become a little older. We 
are now open to helpful hints from 
other Clubs. It is your opportunity 
to “carry on.” 


For a long time the American Gladi- 
clus Society struggled along handi- 
capped by lack of finances with which 
to interest the amateur and bring in- 
crease of attendance and membership, 
but this year’s schedule, showing 
eighty-two prize offerings in the 
Open Class; forty-six in the Non Com- 
mercial Class; and twenty-five in the 
Amateur Class; is proof that the ef- 
forts have not been carried on in vain. 


Those amateurs who as yet have 
not been able to attend the flower 
shows, can find much to interest them 
at the state and county fairs, for 
flowers are being featured more each 
year, especially the Gladiolus, which 
is very plentiful at this season. While 
it is enjoyable to look over the dis- 
plays made by others, it cannot com- 
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pare with the joy of taking part by 
exhibiting flowers of your own grow- 
ing. 

As yet few of the fair associations 
have awakened to the value the floral 
displays play in their success, many 
of their floral awards being the same 
as they were years ago, but the ex- 
hibitor knows that his flowers are 
yearly attracting more attention, that 
his cash sales and booking orders are 
increasing. Besides that he is mak- 
ing a wide acquaintance of congenial 
people. He waxes eloquent in show- 
ing off his pets, is an amateur today, 
but a professional to-morrow, which is 
as it should be. Keep “carrying on” 
with the spirit of those of “the little 
brown church in the vale.” 

Oh, come, come, come,—m—m— 


Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN 


“Tough Old Seed” 


When the Editor was a boy the 
above expression was in common use, 
and it immediately comes to mind 
as being a suitable description of what 
my friend, W. S. Guthrie, of Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, recently sent me. He 
writes as follows: 

“Fifteen years ago, I had a bed 
of Cannas in my garden which went 
to seed. No Cannas have ever been 
planted near this spot since that 
time and every Spring, for the past 
fourteen years, a number of these 
seeds have germinated and come up, 
making nice little plants, some of 
which I have grown outside of the 

rden. 

“This Spring no less than twenty- 
five or thirty of these fifteen-year 
old bulblets have come to life. Yes- 
terday while planting Dahlias in 
the spot, I found the seed which I 
am enclosing in this letter to you. 
Now, I do not know if it is unu- 
sual for Canna seed to remain dor- 
mant so long. This struck me as 
worthy of notice and I am passing 
it on to you. 

“You might open this seed and 
find if it still retains the germ of 
life.” 

Possibly Guthrie was trying to 
crack a joke on me when he told me to 
open that seed. It surely came 
through the mail intact, although sent 
in a letter and not especially protected. 
I tried opening it with my knife and 
made no progress; then I tried scis- 
sors, but couldn’t touch it. Lastly, 
I took a pair of pliers, and it cracked. 

This Canna seed is round, like a 
bullet, black on the exterior and inside 
is like a piece of ivory. It is one- 
quarter of an inch in diameter, hav- 
ing a cavity containing the germ about 
one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter 
in the center. The germ seems to be 
in prime condition, and I am going 
to try sprouting it in water. To all 
appearances these Canna seeds ought 
to be good for another fifteen years. 

Can anyone tell a bigger story about 
the longevity of seeds? 


—( The Editor) 

















Enemies of the Dahlia 
BY CHARLTON BURGESS BOLLES 


FLOWER GROWER reaches its eager 

and expectant readers the life 
cycle of some insect pests of the gar- 
den will have been completed, as far 
as this season is concerned, and they 
will have disappeared completely— 
only to bob up serenely again next 
year, of course. Thrip will not be 
much of a menace with the advent of 
cool weather. This is a mercy, be- 
cause spraying for Thrip is not an 
enjoyable outdoor sport. The target 
flies away at the slightest disturbance, 
and unless your whale oil soap and 
Black-leaf 40 mixture makes a direct 
hit you have had very considerzole 
pains for nothing. 


APHIDS 


But green and black Aphids (“Lice” 
the average gardener probably calls 


B: THE time this issue of THE 


them) appear upon Dahlia twigs, even - 


in early Autumn. Nipping off the 
infested tips and burning, or collect- 
ing in a pail of strong soap solution, 
will put a stop to this nuisance if done 
as soon as seen. Those who have had 
to leave their garden behind, during 
vacation, can use a strong soap emul- 
sion, or Bordeaux mixture, or Pyrox, 
Corona Dry, or slug shot. Some com- 
' mercial growers scatter ground to- 
bacco stems in the bottom of their fur- 
rows at planting time, and claim that 
the contact of the tuber with the pul- 
verized stems, and subsequent pungent 
aroma of the ground stems, effectually 
disposes of the Aphids. They claim 
experimental proof, asserting that 
portions of their fields not so treated 
are infested badly with this pest. 


CUTWORMS 

Cutworms, like dogs, have had their 
day, by Labor Day, but FLOWER 
GROWER readers who are wise and 
make a card index of its valuable con- 
tents, might note Cutworms are apt 
to be present in a soil that was sod 
the same season as the planting. The 
Cutworm has a sweet tooth, and by 
taking advantage of his weakness you 
can compass his destruction. For a 
small garden, take one pint of water, 
one pint of molasses or of brown 
sugar, one teaspoonful of Paris green. 
Mix, then add wheat bran till the 
mass crumbles between the fingers. 
Scatter over the surface of the garden 
immediately upon planting the tubers. 
To be doubly sure repeat just as the 
sprouts push through the ground. 
Take care, of course, that cats, dogs, 
poultry (except those owned by care- 
less neighbors) do not find the poison. 
The black, tough skinned Cutworm 
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can be killed with corn meal and just 
Paris green enough to tinge the mix- 
ture pale green. 
INSECTS AND POULTRY 

VERYTHING in this world seems 

to carry the defects of its excel- 
lencies. Multitudes of devoted gar- 
deners pride themselves upon their 
clean cultivation—their gardens are 
always one hundred per cent free of 
weeds. In such cases insects that are 
not naturally Dahlia pests will some- 
times attack the Dahlia when their 
natural food cannot be found... A small 
black capsid, the striped Cucumber 
Beetle, the Beetle of the southern Corn 
Root Worm, and the Grasshopper, are 
among such. Let it be remembered 
that domestic poultry are sworn en- 
emies of insects. Twenty hens will 
clean up an acre, their sharp eyes and 
beaks getting myriads of worms, 
grubs, borers, and other crawling and 
flying pests. Pea fowl (guinea hens) 
and turkeys can thrive upon an ex- 
clusively insect diet. If the Dahlia 
plantation is large these feathered 
allies of the gardeners will prove in- 
valuable. It would pay to locate a 
summer poultry house in the midst of 
a Dahlia field. The fowls should be 
present at plowing and planting time. 
The birds will dig cooling and dusting 
holes for themselves, it is true, some- 
times right against a choice plant. 
But you have the tubers six inches 
down, and the hole is easily filled, 
while multitudes of grubs and insects 
will be devoured. Fowls have never 
done my plantings a pennyworth of 
harm. I have often had to fill large 
holes close to the plants, pushing the 
soil back with my foot, and stamping 
it firmly, but the plants have never 
suffered in the least. The poultry 
had unlimited range, however. Shut 
up in a small yard with Dahlia plants 
the industrious scratchers would keep 
an able-bodied man busy filling up 
their dusting holes. 


MILDEW 


Mildew is an autumn trouble, caused 
by cool nights and dew, followed by 
hot days. White mold will attack 
Dahlia stems and foliage, and some as- 
sert their plants have died. In 1921 
I had a block of 3,300 Dahlias, of one 
sort, mildewed very conspicuously for 
at least a fortnight. Every day there 
were not less than 15,000 fine large 
blooms upon these plants, and as I 
was more than busy shipping cut 
flowers, and the plants seemed robust, 
I did not take the time-to dust them 
with flowers of sulphur when damp 
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with dew in the morning. The. plants 
flourished splendidly till frost. came 
the second week of November. Fresh 
manure mixed in the soil at planting 
time is apt to encourage mildew. Plan 
ahead, and have a suppiy of well com- 
posted, well decayed, old marure. for 
the Spring. If mildew is known be- 
forehand to be almost certain, sprinkle 
sulphur, or spray with Bordeaux, as 
a preventative before the trouble be- 
gins. 
STEM BORER 


The Stem Borer is a costly pest in 
many places. This is a worm that 
closely resembles the one found in ears 
of sweet corn. It enters the hollow 
stem of the Dahlia plant sometimes 
fifteen inches from the ground, the 
point of entrance being readily seen, 
and if the Borer has been in the plant 
long enough the Dablia will be wilted 
from his residence upwards. In such 
case there is nothing to be done, be- 
sides killing the worm, but to cut 
the plant down to the start of the 
trouble, and if not too late in the 
season, the plant is likely to recover 
more or less well. 

Arsenate of lead is used by some, 
with no harm to the plant, putting 
it into the stalk above the Borer’s 
hole, with a medicine dropper, or any- 
thing. Stems can be slit with a knife, 
and the little devil extracted, and the 
stalk tied up with soft twine or cloth 
for a week, and no harm. The stem 
can be jabbed through and through 
with a heavy knitting or darning 
needle, and if the Borer gets hit two 
or three times he is a goner. The 
Borer also attacks other hollow 
stemmed plants, Zinnias for example. 
One might plant Zinnias and any other 
hollow stemmed plants near by, and 
so divide the Borer’s interests, to 
make Dahlia losses less. Spading the 
ground two or three times between 
frost and Spring, if Winter thaws al- 
low, will heave the winter form of the 
Borer up to freezing and kill a 
lot of them. Dahlias can be planted 
many years on the same land, so this 
makes the winter spading practical. 


FROST PREVENTION 


The current issue of the valuable 
Bulletin of the American Dahlia So- 
ciety suggests fire pots to ward off 
early frosts, similar to those used in 
orange and lemon groves. In many 
localities the first frost is not fol- 
lowed by another for a fortnight. 
Sometimes frost visits the field two 
successive evenings, and then not 
again for fifteen days. I have had 
that happen to my large fields, and 
extra sturdy, less frost-sensitive plants 
have rallied, and sterted blooming 
again. In Skagway, Alaska, where 
Dahlias flourish exceptionally well, but 
where frosts are early and often, 
though followed by warm, fine days, 
cloth is put over the plants and a 
lighted lantern placed beneath. Sheets, 
table cloths,“ burlap, or hay covers 
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will answer. The edges should be 
weighted or fastened with bricks, cr 
stakes. I always prolong the life of 
my Chrysanthemum blooms in this 
manner, but do not find a lighted lan- 
tern needful. I carefully support the 
covers so that they do not touch the 
blooms, else the blossoms that do touch 
the cloth will be frosted. 

smudge will ward off frost. 
Weeds, garden stubble and refuse, long 
grass, spoiled hay, half rotted chips 
make a lasting, smouldering fire. Lo- 
cate so that the drifting smoke will 
not be a nuisance to neighbors in their 
sleeping rooms. A flow of dense smoke 
across the garden will effectually pre- 
vent frost damage. Keep the smudge 
going till the temperature rises after 
sunrise. 

A simpler frost protection, and a 
very effective one, is to use the hose, 
setting the nozzle so that the finest 
possible mist falls upon the plants. 
With a plot of costly, modern Dahlias, 
it would pay to set up a few pipes with 
very minute holes fifteen inches apart. 
Such an arrangement would be valu- 
able for summer irrigation, and pre- 
vent frost. Where fine blooms are 
selling well a season or two of length- 
ened flowering will pay for the irri- 
gation equipment that will last a life- 
time. 

The Dahlia, like the Peony, seems 
immune from most of the inevitable 
insect pests and plant diseases that 
afflict other garden favorites. Growers 
can be found by the hundreds who 
have never experienced any trouble 
worth mentioning. One grower had 
ten years of almost complete free- 
dom from pests, but in the tenth year, 
in a suburb where poultry keeping was 
prohibited, Grasshoppers stripped his 
blooms of every petal. 

.The beginner can take up Dahlia 
growing, whether to remain an ama- 
teur, or to graduate into commercial 
growing, sure of an excellent crop of 
blooms and tubers year after year, 
freer of insect and disease handicaps 
than any other gardener in whatsoever 
line. Dahlias are a far surer crop 
than potatoes or sweet corn. 


Dahlia Sugar 


HE cultivation of Dahlias has de- 

veloped so many beautiful varieties, 
and the flower has been so much im- 
proved that it comes with something of 
a shock to some folks to learn that 
Dahlias are to be grown on a commercial 
scale for the sugar to be obtained from 
their bulbs. They will also be surprised 
to learn that more Dahlia bulbs can be 
raised to the acre in California than 
Sugar Beets. Nor does it cost more to 
raise them. However, the Dahlia bulb 
has less of sugar content than the Sugar 
Beet, so it will likely cost more. 

But there is a very good reason for 
Dahlia sugar and that is the fact that 
it is the only commercial levulose, or 
fruit sugar, which may be used in a no- 
sugar diet by patients suffering with dia- 
betes. It appears from statistics on the 
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subject that this disease is increasing 
in this country, and scientists have for 
some time been trying to find a sugar 
that people suffering from it may eat. 
At the present time, diabetic patients 
are almost altogether debarred from us- 
ing ordinary sugar. Statistics state that 
there are 1,000,000 people suffering from 
this ailment in this country, so the dis- 
covery of a formula for making this 
sugar from Dahlias is of great impor- 
tance to the national health. 

The new sugar is one and one-half 
times as sweet as cane or beet sugar, 
and will hardly be a rival to the other 
sugars, as it will be more along the me- 
dicinal line. In this connection it may 
be mentioned that sugar was regarded as 
a medicine or a luxury in Europe up 
until the time that tea and coffee be- 
gan to be universally used, and not a 
necessity, as it is now regarded. 

The formula for making the Dahlia 
sugar was worked out in the laboratories 
of the University of Southern California, 
and the head of this department, Dr. 
ro Stabler, states that it is now com- 

ete. 

- It is said that diabetic patients have 
a great craving for sweets so it is a 
matter of rejoicing that they will not 
have to be wholly deprived of them as 
heretofore. The American people con- 
sume more sugar than any nation in 
the world, the consumption per capita in 
the last year being nearly a hundred 
pounds. This is an increase over the 
previous year. Saccharine was the only 
sweet allowed those suffering from dia- 
betes, and there has been some contro- 
versy in the medical field as to whether 
this was not harmful to the digestion. 
It has no food properties, while sugar 
has, as it furnishes heat and energy for 
the body. 

Perhaps when the Dahlia fields get 
to growing, they will be allowed to 
flower, though this is hardly likely, as 
it will probably appear that it would 
detract from the amount of sugar stored 
up in the Dahlia roots.—(Scientific 
American) 


Photographing the Flowers 
of the Human Race 
By Mrs. WALTER W. REED 


E HAVE so often been asked, 

“How do you people get. such at- 
tractive pictures of children?” that 
I have wondered if it is unusual. 

Do you when looking at your 
friend’s collection of photographs, no- 
tice a few you like especially? Do 
you, as you look them over, sort out 
now and then one and lay it aside to 
feast your eyes on when you have done 
with the rest,—to look at them over 
and over again? If you do, can you 
tell what there was about those few 
to gain sc much more attention? 
Since I recall the last time I did this, 
T’ll tell you about them. 

The first was a very pleasing view 
of a set of greenhouses on Belle Isle, 
Mich. Part of the charm of this pic- 
ture was owing to the amateur’s choice 
of viewpoint. Two were very clear 
views of Niagara Falls, and the last, 
the one to hold you longest, was of a 
group of young people at a picnic. It 
was a large picnic, but someone 
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snapped this small group of some- 
where near a dozen “unawares,” in 
a little cove on some rocks near a 
bridge. They were engrossed in each 
other, unsuspicious of any lurking 
camera fiends; some looking into the 
water below their feet, the others sit- 
ting or standing about talking and 
laughing. It’s a picture so full of life 
one would never tire of it; it radiates 
interest and pleasure. 

And aren’t the most interesting pic- 
tures usualiy of children? In all the 
world what is more interesting than 
the young of the human race? 

Seme children are so shy they must 
be surprised if one is to get a good 
likeness. This takes time and pa- 
tience. We have a set of three very 
attractive little groups of three little 
children, which Son sat on the ground 
a long time and watched his chance to 
get. None of them knew why they 
were set in a row on the grass, and 
were busy looking at their flowers, 
or each other. 

I know a little lassie who acts the 
same before a camera as at any time. 
She likes to have her picture taken 
and will do just as she is told. It is 
easy to get interesting pictures of her. 
She poses for Sister without the least 
trace either of timidity or conceit. 

Then there is the natural actor. 
One little lad who is camera-shy, will, 
if given an idea, carry it out with 
such an interest in his acting that 
he forgets himself. Last Summer a 
bride and groom were visiting at his 
home. His sister said she would hide 
the couple behind the Rose bushes and 
let the little boys “catch” them. The 
boys interpreted the instructions each 
in his own way, and everybody agrees 
the picture is amusing. 

So if there is any secret in getting 
interesting pictures of children, it 
must be to catch them doing some- 
thing. 

I would not willingly take a picture 
of a child, dirty, with hair unkept, or 
in torn unbecoming clothing. The 
child is the flower of the human race 
and when we make a photographic 
record of its development or growth 
it is fitting that we should make it 
as lovely a record as possible. It’s not 
only. a waste of photographic ma- 
terials, but an injustice to the child 
to take such an unjust and unkind 
advantage of it as to photograph it 
in an untidy condition. Some think 
they’ll get a more “natural” picture 
so taken,—They don’t like them, “all 
dressed up.” They should be dressed 
to suit the occasion, certainly, not 
overdressed, so they feel self-con- 
scious, nor loaded down with jewelry. 
In fact, no child from the age of 
twenty-four hours to a hundred years, 
should be so richly dressed as to cause 
vanity. 


Additional articles on photography 
will appear in future issues. We have 
two or three already in hand. 











September Roses 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


R. OR MRS. GARDEN LOVER, 
do you have any Roses in Sep- 
tember? If not, why not? If 

you have, what are they, and how do 
they behave? 


I ask these questions to set the read- 
ers of THE FLOWER GROWER to answer- 
ing them, and if possible to urge upon 
these same readers the definite re- 
cording of experiences, so that they 
may be made accessible to others 
and be used toward the accumulation 
and publishing of a body of knowledge 
which will help to give us Roses every- 
where in America, not only in Septem- 
ber but in every other growing month 
after Spring has been effective long 
enough to form the first lovely buds. 


These words are written in late 
July, after I have been mourning over 
the deficiencies in. my own Rose gar- 
den at Breeze Hill, and also after I 
have been looking over, in various 
parts of New Jersey, many acres of 
Rose plants. The July test is the 
definite test of the disposition toward 
recurrent bloom of Hybrid Teas, and 
under it many otherwise desirable 
Roses fall down. 

Theoretically, a Hybrid Tea Rose 
ought to bloom while it grows, and 
as long as it grows. Practically it 
does no such thing, but instead fails, 
through its heredity, or its individual 
disposition. 

Then too, this Rose in July is pecul- 
iarly susceptible, through the sum- 
mer deficiencies of tropical America; 
the said tropical America existing in 
aggravated form between the latitude 
of Washington and the latitude of 
Lake Erie in a broad belt running 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the Rocky 
Mountains at least. If we fool Ameri- 
cans do not in that territory live un- 
der tropical conditions with North 
Pole clothing and in North Pole 
houses, then one perspiring, fagged- 
out Rose lover has made a great mis- 
take! 


| is JULY the growth is started that 
will bring blooms in September, and 
that is why it is proper to hark back 
from the date of the magazine to the 
time at the end of the first magnificent 
bloom push of June, when the Hybrid 
Teas have started their second growth, 
or much more frequently have lost 
most of their leaves through black- 
spot and mildew and are struggling 
to survive. 

A candid, experienced and extensive 
grower of Rose plants said to me last 
week that he wondered whether any 
Rose plants persisted over two years. 


I insisted that certain substantia! sorts 
do so persist; but he insisted that if 
one took a hundred Rose plants which 
all leaved and bloomed the first season, 
he would, unless he restricted himself 
to a half-dozen thoroughly husky sorts, 
either have no Roses at the end of 
five years, or have replanted at least 
ninety per cent of them. I guess he 
is right, for without the proper se- 
lection of varieties, without the re- 
cording of information, without def- 
inite and successful control of the de- 
veloping black-spot, we kill our Roses 
with great success. 

But if there have survived through 
the months of July and August, plants 
which have kept on them enough foli- 
age to feed the growth that brings the 
buds, there ought, in September, to 
be lovely flowers. I am sending out 
this inquiry to know what they are 
and how they bloom. I would be glad 
for replies directed to me, because I 
conceive that if we can acquire ac- 
curate data relating to various parts 
of the-country, that will give us knowl- 
edge of Hybrid Tea varieties able to 
endure our tropic Summer and be in 
vigor in September, we can then have 
almost the loveliest time of the year 
for the blooms that may be produced. 


A few standby Roses will surely 
have flowers in September, unless they 
have been cruelly neglected. It is 
pretty hard to keep Gruss an Tepliiz, 
Lady Ursula, Radiance, Hermosa, La 
Tosca and a few other fine things from 
blooming, though sufficient neglect will 
accomplish that undesirable end. 

But where are the Pernetianas? 
Where are the yellow Roses? Where 
are the white Roses in September? 


I AM convinced that Rose growing, 
while universal in desire, is rather 
intensely local in fact. Given con- 
sideration of such near-by factors as 
a hedge or a tree or exposure, favor- 
able or unfavorable, of a Rose, then 
one general climatic area of similar 
soil ought to operate about alike. But 
we have, in broad America, a great 
many such areas, and in each one, not 
only well defined area, but mingling 
into the next zone or area, there can 
be established the knowledge that will 
make Rose growing less of an adven- 
ture and more of a certainty. 


This has been a Hybrid Tea dis- 
cussicn. I would be unfair to my 
friends who read Rose words if I did 
not say that early in September it is 
yet time, though even then late for 
fair treatment to hardy climbers, cut- 
ting out not all of the old wood, but 
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all of it more than a yea™ old, cutting 
off many of the long shoots from the 
roots, and encouraging by tying up 
those desired to form the framework 
for the next year’s bloom show. It is 
a hard job to do this at any time, and 
the thorns scratch in deeper than they 
would in March, and the earlier treat- 
ment will give better flowers. 


Fall Propagation of Roses 


Climbing Roses are propagated mostly 
by hardwood cuttings made in the Fall. 
Many cut-flower Roses may be propa- 
gated in the same way. 

Hardwood cuttings are taken from the 
dormant wood of Winter, while softwood, 
or greenwood, cuttings are taken when 
the plants are in active growth. To 
make a hardwood cutting, good, strong, 
well-ripened shoots of the past Summer’s 
growth should be selected. These are 
better if cut between the time the leaves 
fall and freezing weather. If left until 
after cold weather there is danger of 
injury from freezing. They should be 
cut into pieces of five or six inches, 
with the upper cut just above a bud, 
and should tied in bundles with raffia 
or with string that does not rot easily 
if exposed to dampness. After labeling 
plainly they should be buried in moist 
sand, tops down, and placed in a cool 
cellar or buried in the open ground be- 
low danger of frost. They should be 
planted in the open ground in the Spring 
about or a little before corn-planting 
time, so that one or two eyes, or not 
over one inch of the cutting, is above 
the ground, which will leave four or 
five inches in the ground. Care must be 
taken not to injure the calluses that have 
formed while the cuttings were buried. 
Sometimes better results are obtained 
by planting in partial shade. 

Frequently cuttings made in Winter 
or early Spring do nearly as well as 
those made in the Fall, but in the North 
there is always danger of the wood being 
injured a the Winter.—Weekly 
News Letter, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


Flower Garden Hints 


Larkspurs when through blooming 
the first time may be cut back sharply, 
fertilized and cultivated and they will 
send up flower stems for fall blooming. 


The old-fashioned Spirea Van Hout- 
tei is useful as a hedge. Its chief 
objection is that it is very common. 
Much of the old wood should be cut 
out as soon as through flowering. 


Rosa Rugosa is not only good as a 
group plant because of its rich and 
ornamental foliage, but its ever bloom- 
ing quality also makes it valuable for 
this purpose. It also makes a good 
hedge. 





There are many different varieties 
of Lilacs and some of these should take 
the place of the alba and vulgaris, 
the old-fashioned white and purple 
sorts. Add a few improved Lilacs to 
your collection another year. 


The Rose is subject to insect pests. 
Watch carefully and dispose of them 
before they do damage. 
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Propagating the Hydrangea 


HESE showy, summer-fiowering 
shrubs are chiefly natives of 
Japan and China. There are sev- 
eral varieties cultivated, best 
known of these being the Hydrangea 
Paniculata Grandiflora, whch is per- 
haps the most popular summer-fiower- 
ing shrub. To get best results with 
this you should prune back the young 
wood each year to about half its 
length, as shown at Fig. 9 in the dia- 
gram. You can use the prunings to 
make cuttings if you wish, and so 
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secure more of this easily grown 
shrub. Just make the cuttings as 
shown in Fig. 5, and plant them in 
a trench (Fig. 10) until rooted. By 
pruning you get much larger trusses 
of flowers, for if the branches are not 
cut back, as at Fig. 6, nearly all the 
buds (Fig. 7) will bear flowers, as at 
Fig. 8, and these will not be very 
large. 

Other popular sorts are Otaksa, the 
large flowering pink sort you see grow- 
ing in tubs, and the new French hy- 


brids, which are much grown by the 
florists at Easter. These make fine 
window plants (Fig. 1), as they are 
easily grown, and are nearly hardy. 
You can root cuttings of these very 
easily in Spring, in pots of soil, cov- 
ered with a glass (Fig. 4); they root 
very quickly, as shown at Fig. 3. 

The way cuttings are made is shown 
at Fig. 2. Hydrangeas can be turned 
blue by mixing iron filings with the 
soil when potting. 
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Coral Bells (Hencheria Sanguinea) 


ENCHERIA SANGUINEA, or as 

it is popularly known Coral Bells, 
or Alum Root, is a very hand- 
some hardy herbaceous perennial of 
dainty charm in both foliage and 
flower. It is of compact bushy habit, 
forming a clump about a foot in 
height by as much in diameter, from 
which, during the months of July and 
August, arise a number of thin wire- 
like sprays to the height of about two 
feet, and bear on their top, grace- 
ful sprays of deep coral-red flowers in 
the greatest profusion. 


The Coral Bells is perfectly hardy 
in the vicinity of New York City, and 
in cultivation should be given an open 
sunny situation, a very deep well en- 
riched soil, and a slight covering of 
some coarse littery material during 
the winter months, and when this is 
removed in.the early Spring, let some 
sheep or well-rotted manure be care- 
fully dug in around the plants. 


Propagation is effected by a careful 
division of the older plants and this 
should be done as early in the Spring 
as possible just as the plants start 
into growth. 


The late Maurice Fuld in speaking 
of this Hencheria says: 


“It is a perfect dense mound, twelve 
inches high; the foliage appears on the 
ground and resembles a lacinated galax 
leaf. They are persistent enough to re- 
main through the Winter. The wiry, 
smooth, straight, leafless flowers, arise 
almost fifty to one hundred on a single 
plant, between the leaves, to a height 
of eighteen inches, and each one pro- 
duces a spray of small coral-like blos- 
soms which are exceedingly graceful and 
decorative, both for the garden and for 
cutting. The flowering season is from 
May to August.” 

Cuas. E. PARNELL 
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Editorial Notes 

This week’s leaf on our desk calen- 
dar gives the following: 

“The kiss of the Sun for pardon 

The song of the Birds for mirth 

One is nearer God’s heart in a garden 

Than any place else on earth.” 

This being true, gardeners ought to 
be the “salt of the earth,” but we fear 
may fall very far short. There are 
all sorts of gardeners as there are 
all sorts of people in every other walk 
in life, but one thing is certain: The 
purer the thoughts, the better the per- 
son; and a mind filled with thoughts 
for the garden with its flowers and 
birds has little room left for idle 
gossip. 

Nothing could be more innocent, 
more interesting and instructive than 
the conversation when two or more 
amateur gardeners and flower lovers 
meet. 

And if anything can prove the ex- 
istence of a Creator, (although faith 
in such is inborn in every human mind 
and needs no proof), it is the close 
study of plants; their construction; 
the laws that govern their existence; 
etc. Open a seed pod and, if neces- 
sary, with a glass, note how perfectly 
the seeds are arranged. Study the 
wonderful laws of cross fertilization. 
But such examples are too numerous 
to mention. A student of Nature can- 
not help but be constantly impressed 
with wonder at the Infinite Mind that 
brought into being the Laws of Na- 
ture. 

The more one learns, the more one 
is impressed by the fact that all life, 
whether plant cr animal is governed 
by variations of the same laws, and 
the wonderful yet perfectly simple 
evolution by which each higher form 
has been developed from those be- 
low. 

_Man has been put at the head of all 
life and into his mind and hands are 


given the power to study and learn 
the laws of life and by means of them 


-bring all life to perfection. 


Added to this is the duty of bring- 
ing the soul to perfection—the crown- 
ing work of life. 


There has been a wonderful impetus 
given to the exchanging of plants 
among Garden Club members, by the 
visits to individual zardens. 

Often is heard, “Why yes, I would 
like a few of those or a piece of that 
and I can give you some of my seed- 
lings or something else that you may 
not have.” Not of course these exact 
words, but similar ones. 

Such meetings certainly tend to in- 
crease feelings of friendship and in- 
terest in each other’s gardens. 


Who knows the “Green headed Cone 
Flower?” It is “just a wild flower,” 
but a great addition. to the garden 
where a mass of tall plants with yel- 
low blossoms may be desired. 

The flowers are from two to three 
inches in diameter, single and borne 
on long stems. This is by far the 
most graceful of all the tal! yellow 
fiowered plants commonly dubhed 
“wild sunflowers.” 

This is the progenitor of “Golden 

Glow” and has every reason to look 
down upon its, far from attractive, 
descendant. Like Golden Glow, its 
ancestor is liable to attacks of red 
aphis, but a watchful eye can soon dis- 
cover the first to arrive and they can 
easily be wiped off with a bit of cloth. 
A little care in the beginning seems to 
rid the plants of this pest without the 
use of tobacco water. 
. One plant brought from the Adiron- 
dacks will, in a couple of years, supply 
a whole colony of seedlings and in time 
they will have to be suppressed or the 
garden will be overrun with them. 


There is quite a list of desirable 
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plants that must be kept in check: 
Rudbeckia, Plume Poppy, Hollyhocks, 
Rocket, Sweet William, Bouncing Bet, 
Double Buttercup, Lilies of the Valley, 
Ferennial Cornflower, Calendulas, Pop- 
pies and many others self sow so 
readily that their seedlings must be 
weeded out with the regular weeds. 

Lilies of the Valley, Double Butter- 
cup and some others spread very fast 
from the roots and will soon run out 
less robust plants if not kept cut back. 








Useful Hints for September 


This is the best month for prepar- 
ing for another year. The perennial 
borders should be gone over and any 
new plants set out. Clumps that have 
become overcrowded must be sepa- 
rated. Any changes noted during 
fiowering time can be made now. 


If bulbs have been received, it is 
none too early to begin setting them 
out.: Bulbs make a_ considerable 
growth of both roots and stem during 
the early Fall, so the sooner they are 
in, the better. Make the soil where 
they are to be set, very rich, but be 
sure to set each bulb in a handful of 
sand, (less for very small ones like 
Cilla and Crocus) to keep it-dry and 
away from direct contact with ma- 
nure. 


The nursery, whether bed or flats, 
now has its supply of seedlings ready 
to be transplanted to their new home. 

Remember the biennials, like Can- 
terbury Bells, bloom the second year 
and after ripening their seeds, die, 
while perennials grow larger and 
stronger each year, so room must be 
allowed for their growth. Most of 
them will form large clumps in three 
or four years. Then they must be 
divided. 

Do not neglect applying liquid ma- 
nure to late bloomers such as Dahlias 
and Chrysanthemums. 


Thin out all suckers from around 
the shrubs. 


Hotbeds are empty ky now, and the 
manure should be dug out te get the 
beds ready for Spring. The old ma- 
nure can be used in the garden. 


Watch out for frosts the latter 
half of this month. Protect tender 
bloomers on frosty nights. Usually 
after the first frost there will be a 
considerable time of lovely weather. 
If flowers have been saved from an 
untimely end they may still give two 
or three weeks of added pleasure. 


The Canterbury Bell seedlings would 
like some wood ashes about their roots 
but not too ciose. 


A new Asparagus bed can be made 
now or an old one will be improved 
by a top dressing of old manure. 


Evergreens can be transplanted 
safely this month. Their roots should 
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be kept wet and not exposed to either 
sun or wind. 


September rivals May as a “setting 
out” month for all perennials. Do all 
that you caa now to make May’s work 
lighter. There is always so much to 
be done in May, especially for garden- 
ers who are busy housewives and have 
spring sewing and house cleaning, 
that the rush becomes almost a night- 
mare and one hardly has time to really 
get the joy and comfort out of the 
garden that it is capable of yielding. 


If one also has a vegetable garden, 
there is much harvesting to be done; 
then there are the Dahlia tubers to 
be dug and dried off toward the end 
of the month, previded an early frost 
has cut off further blooming. If frost 
has been delayed, this work goes over 
into October. 


The Gladioli will probably be ready 
for digging toward the end of the 
month. Weather conditions also gov- 
ern this work and often it can wait 
for October. 


Lettuce can be sown in a cold frame 
for a late crop. 


Do not do any covering up this 
month even if frosts come early. Late 
October or early November are soon 
enough in this section, and some years 
it is wise to wait until the first or 
second week in December. 


However, this is a good time to dig 
around the perennials and work a good 
fertilizer into the soil. Even well es- 
tablished plants need to make a good 
growth before their long winter rest. 


Toward the end of the month the 
Delphiniums will probably be through 
with their second blooming and can 
be cut down again ard have fine ashes 
scattered around their roots to keep 
out slugs. 


Begin this month to give more es- 
pecial attention to the birds. The 
summer ones that nested in your gar- 
den are now through with the bird 
houses and some have already gone 
south. Swallows usually start the 
migration, leaving about September 
1st. 

A good landlord will have the bird 
houses all cleaned out and ready for 
next Spring’s use. 

It is surprising how many spiders 
get into the houses and spin their webs 
there. 

Then it is none too early to put 
up suet. Woodpeckers and other win- 
ter residents are already appearing 
and will remain if they have hopes of 
a full larder for the Winter. 

During September and early Octo- 
ber many warblers will be likely to 
stop a day or two to feed on your bugs, 
so try to spend as much time as pos- 
sible among the trees and shrubs if 
you want to become acquainted with 
them or perhaps meet old friends. 


Just a Few Flowers 


“Just a few flowers,” that is the 
neighbor’s estimate of the money, 
time, labor, hopes and even real love 
that produced those few flowers. 

But one must just endure in silence, 
or be railed at as an “old crank,” when 
time after time those flowers are dis- 
covered wilfully destroyed, not by a 
babe toe young to understand, but 
by children from five years up. 

Last year a new Iris was in bud 
for the first time and when far enough 
open the flowers were to be gathered 
for the Iris exhibit. But alas! the 
next visit revealed the blossoms torn 
to pieces, the label unwired from the 
fence and cut up with a knife. The 
remains of both flowers and label were 
scattered around on the ground. The 
next day a Peony which unfortunately 
had been left in the border near that 
fence lost its buds and half opened 
blossoms. 

The destruction was mentioned to 
the father, and the complaint made in 
all good faith and in the mildest man- 
ner possible, instead of receivirfg an 
assurance that such a thing should not 
happen again, was characterized as 
“making a fuss over a few flowers.” 

Last Fall a native wood Lily of Ohio 
was received as a gift from a FLOWER 
GROWER friend and planted in the wild 
flower border which for shade is along 
the fence by the ntighbor’s garage. 

This spring the Lily appeared and 
every inch of its growth was watched 
carefully. Finally at the top of the 
stalk appeared two buds which were 
visited several times each day. One 
day another member of the family had 
also inspected it and together it was 
decided, that by the next day, the Lily 
would probably be in full bloom. 

Having worked in the garden all of 
the morning an hour or so was taken 
for lunch and to read the paper, then 
we repaired once more to the garden 
as the soil was just right for weeding 
and cultivating. 

Happening to go down the path by 
the wild flower border, what was our 
dismay to find the long cherished Lily 
broken off about a foot from the 
ground and thrown into the path. 
“Just a flower.” 

Fortunately the half opened buds 
were still on the stem, so it was taken 
to the house and put in a vase, where 
the buds opened and the lovely little 
red bells lasted over a week. If al- 
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lowed to open on the stem they would 
probably have grown larger. 


“ A hedge of Florentina Blue Iris, 
over fifteen feet long, after having 
many of its blossoms broken down 
each year, has finally given up in de- 
spair. Only one plant appeared this 
year and that was soon trampled to 
pieces. Needless to say no further 
attempt will be made to beautify on 
that side of the house. Fortunately 
that spot is not visible except from a 
few windows and for a short space 
to passers-by. 

Innumerable such losses might be 
cited but fortunately most of them 
do not wipe out an entire year’s work. 

Who is to blame for such unwarrant- 
able conduct? The parents of course, 
who excuse in their own what would 
be severely condemned in other chil- 
dren and the failure to teach a regard 
for the property of others. 

The same children are forbidden to 
injure the flowers in their own garden 
and severely scolded for any such 
harm if it occurs. 


A Garden Romance 
By ADELLA PRESCOTT 


My lady-love has a fair garden, 

Quite close to the highway it’s set, 
Where she raises the finest of Roses, 
White Lilies and sweet Mignonette; 
Violets, Daffodils, Daisies, 

And Tulips!—what bliss in the thought, 
For my lady’s are certainly sweeter 
Than any by Hollander sought. 


I strolled with my love in her garden 
At the close of a long summer day; 
Her face—it was rosy and dimpled, 
Her laughter was ready and gay. 

I begged for a flower of her tending, 

A Carnation or Rose deeply red, 

But, “Bachelor’s Buttons, I’m sure, sir, 
Would suit you much better,” she said. 


“T have worn them too long,” I said hotly, 
“With them I will never depart.” 
“Then take,” she demurely suggested, 
“A spray of this red Bleeding Heart.” 
“TI have worn it,” I answered her softly, 
“Since when first on a warm summer day 
I saw you at work in your garden, 

As I loitered along the highway.” 


“Forget-me-nots?” “Ah, I don’t need 
them,” 

I said with a bit of a sigh; 

“So deep in my heart you’re implanted, 

I could not forget should I try.” 

“Marigold?” “I will not,” I said stoutly, 

“The gold for which I alone care 

Is that of the wandering sunbeams, 

Caught fast in the coils of your hair.” 


“T can’t seem to think,”—she looked 
puzzled ; 

Then, “How would a Peony do?” 

“It’s too big and coarse,” I said quickly,— 

I want something dainty, like you.” 

“T have it!” She turned and ran from me 

So swiftly I could not keep pace, 

Then tossed me a bunch of fair Heart’s- 
ease 

To pay me for losing the race! 
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Perennials Easily Raised from Seed 
BY MRS. E. W. RUBEN 


RE YOU growing any perennials 

in your garden besides Peonies, 

Iris, Phlox, etc., or have you 
tried filling your hardy borders with 
plants purchased from nurseries and 
found that it takes a very generous 
pocket book to get all the different 
kinds you would like? If the cost is 
keeping you from possessing many 
varieties of very desirable perennials, 
try raising them from seed. It is 
almost, if not quite, as easy as rais- 
ing annuals, the only difference being 
that with most kinds you will have 
to wait a year before your seediings 
will bloom. That is nothing compared 
with the joy you will get from having 
a dozen or more plants of one variety 
where formerly you had but one or 
two or possibly not any, feeling you 
could not afford to buy so mary of the 
different kinds you really want, at one 
time. 

Of course, we must have annuals, 
but once you have tried raising per- 
ennials from seed, as I have, you will 
not bother with a good many of the 
annuals you have had befure as they 
have to be planted over again each 
year, whereas, the perennials, once es- 
tablished, will be in your garden al- 
most indefinitely. 

What a wealth of color to choose 
from! And last, but not least, you 
can have flowers in bloom from your 
perennials, long before the annuals 
will think of it. 


Net ALL perennial flowers will come 
true from seed; those that will not, 
are best bought, but there are so many 
that will, that it will keep the average 
gardener busy a good many years 
raising these and also the ones that 
do not take too long to germinate. 
I have now over thirty varieties in 
my garden that I raised from seed 
without any difficulty whatever. That 
is a very small number compared with 
what I have seen in other gardens also 
raised from seed. I will also have 
many of them some day. 

Begin with buying seed from a re- 
liable dealer and try at least eight 
or ten kinds each year, as some seed 
simply refuses to germinate, and that 
number will still leave, after deducting 
failures, a goodly number of plants 
to put in your borders the following 
Spring. 

Sow your perennial seed the same as 
annuals, in early Spring. That sowed 
in August, as is so often advised, 
does not give the little seedlings time 
enough to get strength to winter over 
and if, possibly, they do survive, many 
of them will fail to bloom the follow- 
ing season. 


About September, or earlier, if your 
plants are large enough, transplant 
them to another bed where they will 
have room enough te grow larger and 
be fit to put in their permanent places 
in Spring. Usually the borders are 
filled with annuals in the early Fall 
and it seems too bad to tear them up. 
But, of course, each gardener must 
decide that matter for himself or more 
often herself. 

The first Winter the young plants 
will want some protection, such as 
leaves or strawy manure. After that 
most of them will take care of them- 
selves. 


SHALL endeavor to tell in the fol- 

lowing list something about the 
flower, as well as the ease or difficulty 
with which it may be raised from seed. 
This, of course, is very far from be- 
ing a complete list of possible per- 
ennials as I will describe only those 
that I have tried myself: There are 
many, many more that I have not 
tried, but I keep adding t» my list each 
year. 


Alyssum Saxatile (Basket of Gold) 
is a dwarf rock or border plant covered 
in very early Spring with bright 
golden blossoms, hence its name. It 
has gray-green foliage, which looks 
well all Summer. Its seed germinates 
well and the plants grow rapidly. 


Arabis Alpina (Rock Cress) is also 
a dwarf grower, good for either the 
rockery or as an edging for beds or 
hardy border. It blooms all through 
the month of May, when it is covered 
with white blossoms. It spreads rap- 
idly and looks attractive all Summer. 
Seed germinates very well. 


Bocconia (Plume Poppy) is shrub- 
like in size, being four to five feet tall 
and bushy. It has large gray-green 
foliage and large plumes of cream col- 
ored flowers. It germinates readily 
but really has nothing, in my estima- 
tion, to recommend it as a border 
plant. The flowers never seem to open 
up to give it that fluffy plume-like 
appearance advertised in the cata- 
logues. 


Baptisia (False Indigo) is about 
two feet tall with ‘blue pea-shaped 
flowers. Set it rather close as the 
plants are not very bushy. It blooms 
in June. The seeds germinate only 
about medium well. 


Anthemis (Hardy Marguerite) a 
very satisfactory plant which does 
well in rather poor soil. It blooms from 
July until frost and has daisy-like 
flowers and finely cut foliage. In 
color the varieties range from cream 
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to deep yellow. The bushy plants 
grow about two feet tall and are in- 
clined to lop around, so that they need 
tying up. Germination is excellent. 

Achillea, “The Pearl,” is apt to get 
weedy it spreads so fast and is in- 
clined to sprawl all over. It has small 
double daisy-like blossoms, grows 
about two feet tall and blooms in 
June and July. The germination is 
exceptionally good. 

Anchusa Italica (Dropmore var.) 
A tall growing plant you simply must 
have, as it is beautiful with its deep 
blue forget-me-not flowers, that cover 
the whole plant in June and July. It 
wants room, sun and good soil. The 
seed does not germinate very well, but 
no matter, as a few plants make a 
great showing. Three plants in my 
garden make a clump three feet in 
diameter. It needs staking for the 
great stalks of bloom are inclined to 
lon on the ground. 

Aquilegia (Columbine). .An old- 
fashioned, dainty flower blooming in 
early June has nearly all colors imag- 
inable. The newer long-spurred hy- 
brids are exquisite, but seed of these 
does not germinate as well as the older 
forms. I have only the short spurred, 
but what a picture when blooming! 
The dainty flowers are carried on long 
stems well above the foliage, whith 
looks somewhat like a coarse Maiden- 
hair Fern. 

Campanulas. There are many dif- 
ferent kinds in this family, but all are 
good and they come in all colors but 
bright red. 


The Peach Bell, the Harebell and 
Canterbury Bells both single and cup 
and saucer varieties germinate very 
well. The Canterbury Bells are apt 
to crown rot during the Winter, but 
as you can raise literally hundreds 
of plants from your own seed it does 
not matter much. Canterbury Bells 
are only biennial and seed should be 
sown each year for the next season’s 
bloom. 

Cerastium (Snow-in-Summer) is a 
little dwarf, creeping rock plant with 
white blossoms in June and silvery 
foliage that looks pretty when the 
plants are out of bloom. Germination 
is rather poor but still you will prob- 
ably get all the plants you want from 
one package of seed. 

Centaurea (Perennial Cornflower) 
has very pretty blue flowers on long 
stems in June and July, somewhat 
like the annual Cornflower. There is 
also a white variety. Nearly every 
seed germinates. 

Delphiniums. No garden should be 
without this beautiful plant, as it is 
so easily raised from seed. It grows 
three or four feet tall and blooms for 
a considerable time, beginning in June. 
It has the most exquisite blossoms in 
all shades of blue, both single and 
double, that you can imagine. If cut 
down when through flowering it will 
bloom again in September. Fresh seed 
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germinates well and the plants are per- 
fectly hardy without protection. Stak- 
ing is necessary. 

Dianthus. This is another large 
family of plants which includes Pinks, 
Carnations and Sweet Williams. All 
the different kinds are easily raised 
from seed which germinates very well. 
We all know the Sweet William, but 
try just one color in a clump-and note 
the pleasing effect. 


Gaillardia (Blanket Flower). This 
is a flower not nearly as well known 
as it should be. It blooms very nearly 
all Summer and looks like a yellow and 
red Daisy. It is splendid for cutting 
and is neat at all times. The 
germinates very well and the little 
plants grow fast. 

Digitalis (Foxglove). This piant 
sends up long spikes of thimble- 
shaped fiowers that are exceedingly 
pretty. It germinates very well but 
crown rots easily in Winter if covered. 
There is a cream-colored variety 
Grandiflora, much hardier than the 
others, although not so showy. It will 
grow among shrubs in almost total 
shade. All Foxgloves do well in semi- 
shade. 

Gypsophila (Baby’s Breath) is a 
dainty mist-like pliant largely used for 
green in bouquets. It grows about 
three feet tali and has minute white 
flowers, in late June and through July, 
that give the plant a cloud-like ap- 
pearance. The seed germinates very 
easily. 

Hollyhocks.. Well known, tall rather 
coarse, stalky plants, with wide-open 
cups of the loveliest pink, red, white, 
cream and pale gellow flowers. They 
are fine for clumps in the back of the 
garden or along a boundary fence, 
as they grow five or six feet tall. 
There are double, semi-double and 
single varieties, the single being much 
the prettiest. Their seed germinates 
easily but the double ones soon run 
out, reverting back to the single type. 
They are biennials. 

Lunaria biennis (Honesty). A bi- 
ennial grown for its shiny seed pods 
for winter bouquets. Otherwise the 
plant has nothing in its favor. The 
leaves are coarse and the flowers in- 
significant; but germination is good. 

Japanese Kudzu Vine is a very tall 
growing vine with leaves somewhat 
like a Clematis. It is a novelty in 
that it rivals Jack’s Beanstalk in speed 
of growth and height. Its seed ger- 
minates readily. 

Lupinus has long spikes of pea- 
shaped flowers in blue, lavender, white 
and pink. The foliage is attractive, 
the leaves being round with many 
“fingers.” The germination is not very 
good, but as the plants are quite 
bushy you will not need very many 
in aclump. One package of seed will 
produce, under favorable conditions, 
about a dozen plants. 


Papaver (Poppies). Of this family 
the hardy Orientals are gorgeous in 
color and very large and showy. They 
bloom early. The plants disappear in 
August but come up later in the sea- 
son. As seed does not germinate very 
well it is best to sow two packages 
of seed. These should supply plenty 
of plants. 


Pyrethrum (Painted Ladies). A 
beautiful Daisy in white and various 
shades of pink, even into red. There 
are double and semi-double ones too, 
but most of the seed from these will 
produce single blossoms the first year. 
They must have time to develop. 
Pyrethrums bloom in June and if cut 
down as soon as the flowers fade, they 
will blossom again in September. The 
foliage is finely cut and fern-like. Ger- 
mination is excellent and tu. plants 
perfectly hardy without protection. 

Platycodon (Chinese Bellflower) 
grows about three feet tall and blooms 
in August when other flowers are 
searce. It has pretty bell shaped blos- 
soms of white or blue. This plant re- 
quires a little staking. Do not make 
the mistake of thinking it dead in 
early Spring as it is very slow in 
coming through the ground. 

Stokesia. A plant of fair germina- 
tion with long-stemmed lavender blos- 
soms in August. 


Myosotis (Forget-me-not). Every- 
body knows the pretty little blue For- 
get-me-not but how few grow it in 
a shady corner of their garden. Once 
established you need not bother with 
it any more. It blooms in June and 
is easily raised from seed which ger- 
minates very well. 

Shasta Daisy is a giant white Daisy 
everybody will like when once they 
have it. Only about 50 per cent of the 
seed will germinate. Blossoms come 
in June and July. 


Heliopsis Pitcheriana. Although 
this is a rather coarse plant it more 
than makes up for that fault with its 
deep orange daisy-like flowers. Grow 
a few plants at the back of the border. 
It grows about four feet high and 
blooms from August till frost. Seeds 
germinate readily and some times 
plants bloom the first season. 


Lathyrus, or Perennial Pea, cannot 
rival the annual Sweet Pea in beauty. 
Nevertheless a few vines of both the 
white and rosy red varieties will look 
weli climbing over a fence or trellis. 
They need tying as they are given to 
lopping all over. They bloom in July 
and August and both kinds are very 
hardy. Germination is good. 

Physostegia (False Dragon-head) 
is a straight growing plant about 
three feet high, which blooms in Au- 
gust. It has long spikes of white or 
pink flowers and wants to be grown in 
a cool shady spot. I made the mistake 
of planting it in a dry sunny situation 
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the first year and very nearly lost my 
plants. Nearly one hundred per cent 
of the seeds germinate. 

Rudbeckia (Black-eyed Susan). All 
of the Rudbeckias are easily raised 
from seed which germinates very well. 
Variety Newmanni has small yellow 
flowers with dark brown or black cen- 
ters on tall branching stems, blooming 
in late Autumn. Variety Fulgida 
blooms in August and has much larger 
blossoms than Newmanni. Both are 
very pretty. 

Silene (Catchfly). Is a dwarf grow- 
ing plant, with small red flowers some- 
thing like a Pink. It blooms from Au- 
gust till frost, but does not germinate 
very well. A few plants for the front 
of your border will be all you will 
need though. 

Saponaria (Bouncing Bet) is really 
a roadside weed but if you have a dry 
poor spot, try it and you will be sur- 
prised how nice it looks if tied up 
neatly. There is no difficulty with the 
seeds not coming up well. White, 
pink and lavender blossoms are abun- 
dant in July and August. 


Hesperis Matronalis (Sweet Rocket) 
a very old-fashioned Phlox-like plant, 
with pale purple or white sweet 
scented flowers in June. It grows 
about two feet tall. The germination 
is very good. 

Hibiscus is somewhat like a Holly- 
hock but in time makes quite a bush. 
This plant requires two or three years 
before it comes into bloom. Seed does 
not always germinate well. 

Tunica is a dwarf growing plant 
covered in August with minute pale 
pink flowers on fine wiry stems. It is 
pretty for the front of the border. 
Germination is practically perfect. 


“THESE are all of the perennials that 
I have raised from seed so far and 
can vouch for their hardiness and ger- 
mination; but the list is very, very 
incomplete I know, as there are many 
others just as pretty, just as hardy, 
and just as easily raised from seed, 
listed in the catalogues and seen in 
other gardens that I have not tried 
yet, but shall as soon as possible. 

I advise trying again varieties that 
you failed with the first time as better 
success may reward another trial. 

There are a good many perennials 
one had better buy plants of as they 
will not come true from seed or else 
take a good many years before flower- 
ing, as Peonies, Iris, Phlox, etc., but 
there are enough kinds easily raised 
to keep the average gardener busy 
season after season. 

Once you begin to raise your own 
plants I know you will not stop until 
you have tried them all, even those 
that need special care. 

Aside from the saving in money 
there is a fascination about raising 
your own plants from seed, which none 
but the real gardener knows; and once 
it gets a hold on you, you will never 
be satisfied with just buying plants. 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
; September 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


“The way of loveliness, still let us know; 
Those paths that lead where 
Pan and Daphne run, 
Where | Roses prosper in the summer 
sun.” 


HE Saxons gave September the 

name of Barley Month, because 

Barley was generally harvested 
during this month. 


Small pots are more satisfactory 
for bulbs than those of a larger size. 


If it is desired to have paper white 
Narcissi in bloom for Thanksgiving, 
the bulbs should be potted this month 
as it usually takes from seven to eight 
weeks for them to come into bloom. 


If the seed of Stocks is sown in 
pots this month the plants begin to 
bloom in from twelve to fifteen weeks; 
and continue to give a phenomenal 
profusion of fragreut flowers of last- 
ing substance. 


Time to reset the Peonies. Very 
old clumps should be taken up and 
divided so as to leave from four to 
five eyes to each subdivision. Plant 
so that the crowns will be only two 
inches below the surface. 


An authority on the right tempera- 
ture for growing bulbs gives this good 
rule for guidance. Forty degrees for 
root growth, fifty degrees for foliage 
and stems, sixty degrees for the best 
flowers, and seventy degrees for quick 
development. Keep a thermometer 
near the pots so the temperature can 
be easily determined. 


The hardy Asters, or Michaelmas 
Daisies, are waving purple banners in 
the September wind. They belong to 
a large family; and, it is said, the 
original single flowered Aster came 
from China in 1731. They are splendid 
for permanent positions in the her- 
baceous border as they bloom abun- 
dantly at a season when garden flow- 
ers are scarcest and are one of the 
charms of the autumn garden. 


Stay out in the sunshine; absorb 
as much of it into your system as you 
can. Enjoy these warm latter days to 
the utmost sunbeam. Charles Dudley 
Warner says: “To muse is to sit in 
the sun, and not think of anything. I 
am not sure but goodness comes out 
ef people who bask in the sun, as it 
does out of a sweet Apple roasted be- 
fore the fire.” 


Prepare the outdoor bed for the 
Rose cuttings. Take them from the 
current season’s wood, with a heei, 
and preferably three eyes or buds to 
each cutting. In planting take care 
that the lower bud is buried at least 
an inch deep and the soil well firmed 


about the stem. The success of Rose 
cuttings depends on keeping the air 
from reaching the stem and prevent- 
ing it rooting. 


The Cat’s Tail grass is fully grown 
and ready to be gathered; its cylin- 
drical spikes wrapped in brown plush 
make an attractive winter bouquet for 
hali or library. The effect is espe- 
cially pleasing if they are placed in 
brass receptacles. The Cat’s Tails are 
still useful after one tires of them for 
their ornamental effect. If kept until 
they are aged and very dry they will 
erupt, as it were, and fall to pieces. 
It does not appear to be generally 
known but this silky down makes a 
most excellent filling for cushions. 


Heed the call of the Wanderlust. 
After the rest period of Midsummer, 
field and road-side are again rich with 
bloom—treasures offered with a lavish 
hand and without price. The person 
who seeks them need not carry the 
purse of Fortunatus, and may yet 
come away with hands and arms laden 


.with the beauty and sweetness. A 


stroll in woods or field is a great edu- 
cation. Nature is impartial in her 
dealings. As Burns has it: 

“Nature smiles as sweet I ween 

To Shepherds as to Kings.” 

Take advantage of the pretty days, 
and respond to the lure of distant 
pastures and the fascination in un- 
known vistas. 


The brilliant Cardinal flower is lift- 
ing its long spikes of bloom in the cool 
moist haunts—one among the few 
plants found growing and blooming in 
the shade of forest trees—for it 
thrives in a shady situation. It be- 
longs in the Lobelia family and, with 
its marvelous coloring, adds beauty to 
the landscape and gives joy to the 
heart of its discoverer: Joy—though 
it be tinged with sadness,—for the 
glowing spikes af bloom are a vivid 
warning that the time is near at hand 
for the flowers to go to sleep. If one 
cannot procure these plants, the seed 
may be sown in the early Fall, and 
the small plants given a light protec- 
tion until Spring. 

The Golden Rod is spreading the 
fields with a cloth of gold. Midas 
with his magic touch could never have 
made such a wondrous glory. If the 
vote of the hay fever sufferers is 
omitted, the Golden Rod stands -near 
the top of the list of popular favorites. 
It belongs to a large family, for there 
are about sixty varieties of purely 
American birth and a far greater num- 
ber if its foreign cousins are counted. 


‘We are so accustomed to regarding 


it as a weed that it comes somewhat 
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in the nature of a surprise to find that 
there are cultivated sorts. If one has 
a bit of poor soil, it would prove an in- 
teresting experiment to plant a pack- 
age of Solidago Canadensis, as the 
catalogues have it, and see for one- 
self just how great the improvement 
is over the wild species. 


In planning for the winter window 
garden it is well to remember that 
many plants suitable for pots may be 
grown from seed. Though results 
may be had in even less time by pot- 
ting young plants taken from the gar- 
den beds. There are many of these 
that succeed indoors. Clumps of Cali- 
fornia Poppy do well and furnish bits 
of vivid color to brighten the window; 
Amaranthus, especially the variety 
known as Fountain Plant, makes an 
ideal plant for the window collection; 
Schizanthus, or Butterfly Flower, is 
another plant decidedly attractive in 
appearance and entirely successful as 
a pot plant for indoors; and there is 
really no need to mention the well- 
known Chinese Primrose, the prime 
favorite, and most satisfactory potting 
plant, grown with comparative ease 
from seed. Indeed one need not spend 
a lot of money to have a window 
over-flowering with plants. 


Soil Conditions Influence 
Night Air Temperatures 


A relation has been shown to exist be- 
tween the temperature of the soil and 
the ensuing minimum temperature of the 
air immediately above. Low night-air 
temperatures in garden arid truck farms 
may often be prevented by the selection 
of soil in which there is a sandy com- 
ponent, as sand and sandy loams gen- 
erally store up more heat during the day 
than do most other soils and give off more 
in the night-time by conduction to the air 
above, thus diminishing the probability 
of critical temperatures and the forma- 
tion of damaging frosts. The land in 
use should be well drained of surplus 
moisture, as wet soils are invariably cold 
soils and more susceptible’ to frost dam- 
age. Any soil, whether it be sand, loam, 
or clay, is warmer when it is clean and 
free from weeds and unnecessary vege- 
tation. 

Frost may form on one side of a street 
and not on the other, or in one section 
of a level farm and not in another, for 
one or more of several reasons, such 
as difference in soils, slight difference in 
elevation, in moisture, or in kind and 
extent of surface covering, or the amount 
of insulation received. Frost may ap- 
pear in sections which have wet, cold 
soils covered with heavy vegetation or 
uncultivated, while on the same night 
and under the same meteorological con- 
ditions it does not form on other ground 
close by where the soil is relatively dry, 
warm, and clean. 


—(U. 8S. Weather Bureau) 


“Say It With Flowers” 


Flowers have a language no tongue has 
expressed, 
When words simply fail us, the blooms 


say it best. 
Mrs. R. W. LEADER 
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The American Gladiolus Society 
Annual Exhibition Held at Rochester, N. Y., Aug. 15 and 16, 1923 


HE FOURTEENTH annual cenvention of the Ameri- 
ean Gladiolus Society which was held at Rochester, 
N. Y., during the 15th and 16th of August, was pos- 
sibly one of the best attended meetings in the history 
of the Society. More than four hundred members of the 
Society registered during the two days of the show. The 
exhibition was staged at Convention Hall and at no time in 
the history of the Society have the flowers shown to such 
good advantage. The lighting at the exhibition hall was ad- 
mirable. Most of the light came from the large skylights 
which gave true color values to the flowers. The hall was 
large and allowed plenty of room for the large crowds 
which surged between the exhibition tables. Much suc- 
cess of the Exhibition was due to the Rochester Florists 
Association and their able secretary, John C. Davis. 

The following growers were present with creditable 
exhibits: The United Bulb Company, of Mt. Clemens, 
Michigan; The Wales Road Gardens, of Toledo, Ohio; 
Schum Brothers and J. C. Davis Company of Rochester, 
New York; Mrs. Margaret B. Hawks, of Bennington, 
Vermont; M. F. and C. C. Wright of Sturgis, Michigan; 
A. H. Austin Company of Ravenna, Ohio; Thomas Cogger 
of Melrose, Massachusetts; W. B. Davis Company of 
Aurora, Illinois; C. Zeestraten of Bemus Point, New 
York; H. E. Chriswell of Wanakah, New York; F. 0. 
Shepards, Mansfield, Massachusetts, and J. A. Kemp, Little 
Silver, New Jersey. 

The largest exhibit of named varieties was staged by 
C. Zeestraten of Bemus Point, New York, whose display 
consisted of 150 vases. Especially noticeable were Pink 
Wonder, and Early Snow Flake, originated by J. A. Kemp, 
of Little Silver; N. J. A large basket of Illuminator of 
bright glowing red used in connection with Cosmos foliage 
displayed by Pres. Hinkle, was especially noticeable. One 
could not help comparing the three best lavender varieties; 
Louise, Captain Boynton, and Mrs. F. C. Peters. Each of 
these three varieties found many champions among the 
members present. W. B. Davis & Company’s Glendale 
of true American Beauty shade and with large spikes made 
a beautiful display. Vos’ Maine and Chateau-Thierry 
made a very creditable showing. Large baskets of Helen 
Franklin showed this variety at its best. Gladiolus Bill 
had a large exhibit of his seedlings. The most notice- 
able varieties were Fastidious, Elfin, Vanity, Floral Treas- 
ure and Gladdy Boy. He had a large basket of possibly 
one hundred spikes of Vanity, a beautiful apple biossom 
Primulinus which caused much favorable comment. A 
tall basket of White America was an entry seldom seen 
at Gladiolus Shows. The older varieties such as Mrs. Dr. 
Norton, 1910 Rose, Evelyn Kirtland, Schwaben, Herada, 
Pendleton, and others were shown in possibly better condi- 
tion than has been seen for several years. 

Among the commercial varieties, The Pearl was espe- 
cially noticeable. Possibly the most artistic exhibit in 
the commercial class was that of the Wales Road Gardens 
of Toledo, Ohio, who used Louise, Pink Perfection and 
Flora in striking and harmonious combination. The sensa- 
tion of the show in commercial varieties was Elizabeth 
Tabor, introduced by C. R. Hinkle. It is the wonderful 
new variety which greatly resembles Pendleton but is 
very much earlier. Three different growers reported hav- 
ing this variety in bloom in fifty days. The most notice- 
able feature of the show was the large number of early 
varieties; many of the later varieties which are usually 
shown at the'Gladiolus Shows not being in bloom, due to 
adverse weather conditions. 





One unique feature of the show was two dining tables 
decorated with Gladioli. One table used Chateau-Thierry 
and a yellow Primulinus for the centerpiece with corsages 
of the same and boutonnieres of partially unrolled Prim- 
ulinus buds. The other table was decorated with Elfin, 
a soft salmon-pink Gladiolus, in connection with Maiden 
Hair Ferns. These two tables demonstrated the fact that 
but few flowers can compare with Gladioli for table decora- 
tion. The three tallest Gladioli were Red Canna (Hol- 
land), Mrs. W. B. Davis, a new pink, and Kunderd’s Colors. 

As usual, the St. Thomas Horticultural Society of St. 
Thomas, Ont., had a magnificent display. 

The Achievement Medal was won by Mrs. Margarct 
Breard Hawks, of Bennington, Vt., who scored thirty-two 
pcints. 

The Exhibition Committee with the approval of Presi- 
dent Hinkle, presented the “President’s Cup” to C. Zee- 
straten, of Bemus Point, N. Y., as a mark of appreciation 
of his large and meritorious display. 

Through oversight the new light pink seedling Mrs. 
W. B. Davis which was sent by W. B. Davis Co., Aurora, 
Ill., for entry in Class 57 was not entered nor judged. 
The spike of Mrs. W. B. Davis was nearly six feet tall 
and by several inches the tallest flower spike in the show. 


There was but one first-class certificate of merit issued 
and that was to Mrs. A. H. Austin, for the variety Yellow 
Treasure. The following received certificates of merit: 
C. W. Brown of Ashland, Massachusetts; Tiffany, a large 
beautiful white Primulinus. M. F. and C. C. Wright, of 
Sturgis, Michigan, for Louise, one standard lavender. 
Eugene E. Fischer, Jamaica Plains, Massachusetts, for 
Mrs. F. C. Peters, a large lavender of good form, color 
and substance and for Mrs. Wm. E. Clark. J. C. Davis of 
Rochester, New York, for King Tut, a pink very similar 
to Richard Diener. M. A. Reinhardt, North Mehoopany, 
Pennsylvania, on Seedlings Number 2301, soft rose-pink; 
C. R. Hinkle, St. Joseph, Michigan, for Elizabeth Tabor. 

The following familiar faces were seen at the show: Joe 
Coleman of Ravenna, Ohio; C. M. Grossman, Petoskey, Michi- 
gan; J. A. Komp, Little Silver, New Jersey; Robert R. Walker, 
a Massachusetts; Dr. B. R. Bales, Circleville, Ohio; 

F, Wright, Sturgis, Michigan; Mrs. Margaret B. Hawks, 
Soontaenae Vermont; Gerrit Vos, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
August Preyser, Benton oa Michigan; C. ten of 
Bemus Point, New York; F. O. Shepardson, Mansfield, Mass- 
achusetts; Mr. and Mrs. A H. Austin, Ravenna, Ohio; Rev. 
H. Madtes, Belle Vernon, Pennsylvania; F. A. Wetzel, Syra- 
cuse, New York; C. A. Bri of the Briggs Floral Company 
of Monterey, California; I. Hunt, Nunda, N. Y.; A. E. 
Kunderd, Goshen, Ind.; E. M. Sanford, Madison, N. J.3 — 
Marr, —— Ont.; Clarence W. Hubbard, Chicago, IL; 

F. W ff, Independence, Iowa; J. F . Munsell, pv Peony 
Ohio. 


In the Annual Business Meeting, the outgoing presi- 
dent, C. R. Hinkle, in reviewing his two years of service, 
stated that the American Gladiolus Society has increased 
in membership from a little more than two hundred to over 
one thousand. Professor A. C. Beal of Ithaca, New York, 
who is in charge of the trial grounds and is registrar for 
the society, stated that there are more than eighteen hun- 
dred varieties of Gladioli and recommended that the so- 
ciety should weed out the poorer varieties as the Iris and 
Peony Societies are now doing. Retiring Secretary, David 
Tyndall, in reviewing the work of the past year com- 
mended the valuable work done in the past year by Clark 
W. Brown in compiling “Gladiolus Nomenclature.” He 
also spoke of the Gladiolus Hand Book which will soon be 
issued to members. 
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The following officers were elected to serve for the 
next two years: President, Dr. Frank E. Bennett, of St. 


Thomas, Ontario. 


Vice-President, John J. Prouty, of 


Baldwinsville, New York. Secretary, John C. Davis, of 
Rochester, New York. Treasurer, Madison Cooper, Cal- 
cium, New York. Executive Committee, Dr. S. Irving 


Moody of Brockton, Massachusetts ; 


C. R. Hinkle, of St. 


Joseph, Michigan; F. H. Stevens, of Lacona, New York. 





Two hundred members attended the annual banquet 


at the Hotel Rochester. 


Toasts were given by the various 


officers. Mrs. A. H. Austin gave a stereopticon illustrated 


talk on “Gladiolus Hybridizing.” 


Prof. Bates, of Cornell 


University, gave a very interesting lecture on “The Ameri- 


can Indian.” 


Excellent music was furnished by “The 


Lake Ontario Male Quartette.” With the banquet, ended 
a meeting that was marked by its feeling of good fellow- 


ship. 


SCHEDULE OF PRIZES 


OPEN CLASS 


Offered by the CLUB OF pe GARDENS, 
Kalamazoo, 


Offered by AMERICAN GLADIOLUS SO- 


CIETY. 
No. 4—For the best display of Primulinus 
Hybrids. Three blooms in a vase and 
; varieties. First 


Second prize, G. S. Bronze Medal 
and $3.00. . 

First won by C. Zeestraten, Bemus 
Point, N. Y. 


—s a! HARRY L. DAVIS, Rochester, N. 
best display Primulinus, is 


by 4 
Mich. Honorabie mention Gladi- 
olus —~ Canandaigua, N. Y., with 


‘oy. 
Offered by JOHN C. DAVIS, Rochester, N. Y. 
No. 7—For the best display 
a 


. ” 








Offered os ae J. PROUTY, Baldwinsville, 
No. 11—For Best Unnamed Variety, never 
before exhibi 


man, , ith Seedling 
No. 212; third won by E. M. Dusin- 
berre, Geneva, N. Y., with B-162. 


First Second Third 


4.00 


4.00 
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Offered ~' CENTRAL BANK, Rochester, N. Y. 
No. 12—Best 4 vases, 3 spikes to a vase, 
varieties of seedlings 


~* a, 

First won by Gladiolus Bill, Canandaigua, 

N. Y¥., with 44W, 73DD, 44Q, 8A; 
fillard A. 


second. won by n, 
—— N. Y., with T-41, 212, 308, 


Offered —S uae. Oe ras BAUSCH, Roch- 
No. ie—Por the best collection of pink 


Offered a a Sane ROCHESTER, ‘Rochester, 


No. 15—For the best display of pink 
Gladioli, 6 vases, 6 spikes to a vase. 
Rochester Hotel Silver Cup. 
First won by Schum _ Bros., 
N. Y., with Mrs. Dr. Norton, Evelyn 
Kirtlar Myrtle, Gretchen 


Zang, 
America, Pink Perfection. 


Offered by NATIONAL BANK OF COM- 
MERCE, 


olus Bill, 
Clarion, 51RRR, 80H. 
Offered by J. HEEMSKERK, Sassenheim, Hol- 
No. 20—For the best 25 spikes Le Mare- 
chal Foch 


First won by Madison a oy 
N. Y.; seeond won by C. hf 
Bemus Point, N. Y. 


Offered wr W. CLEMENTS, Rochester, 
ergy ye ey A, 
White. 


vase, 6 different 
Prise, 26 bulbe Lena Graetx Value 





First won by Mrs. M. B. Hawks, Benning- 
ten, Vt. 


Offered by we J. puma, New Hyde 
No. 2a-—Firat prize for 6 spikes of largest 
and best Giadioli, $10.00. Sec- 
ond prize “ea 6 spikes e largest and 
best White Gladioli, bulbs, La 
Couronne. 
First won by Mrs. John Wood Scott, Lake 
Road, Webster, N. ¥.; second won bv 
Madison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y., 
Se B. DAVIS CO., Aurora, Ill. 


Offered by ng Poa NER IRRIGATION CO., 
No. 28—For the Lest six vases, 3 spikes 
each, 6 named varieties. Prize, one 
Fifty foot sectional line of the Skin- 
ner System, valued at $19.75. 
First won by John F. Marr, Guelph, On- 
tario, Canada. Honorable mention 
to A. E. Conley, Cohocton, N. Y. 
Offered by OSBURN HOUSE, Rochester, N. Y. 
No. 29—Best 3 vases, 3 spikes to a vase, 


N. Y.; third won by Mrs. M. 3. 
Hawks, Bennington, Vt. 
Offered by C. U. ge Philadelphia, Pa. 
No. 30—Best 3 vases, 3 spikes to a vase. 
Red or Crimson ~............. 
First won by Mrs. M. B. Hawks, Benning- 
ton, Vt.; second won by Madison 
Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 
Offered w W. CLEMENTS, Rochester, 
No, 31—For the best 8 vases, 6 spikes to 
a vase, 3 different varieties, Blue. 
a 25 bulbs Deutschland. 


First won by Mrs. M. B. Hawks, Benning- 


ton, Vt. 
= by C. E. ane. B. Minte, 6 
No. 32—For waves, 3 > spikes 
each, 3 ditterent ot vartelion ities Gladi- 





First won by F. A. Wetzel, Syracuse, 
N. Y¥.; second won by Mrs. M. B. 
Hawks, Bennington, Vt. 

No. 38—For the best single spike, any 


blue variety 
First won by Mrs. M. B. a Benning- 
ton, Vt., with Farrar. 





First 


5.00 


5.00 


12.00 


20.00 


6.00 
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Second 


3.60 


8.00 


3.00 


3.00 


Third 


2.00 


2.00 


2.00 








2.00 


2.00 
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oon te 2 JOE COLEMAN, Ravenna, Ohic. 
33%4—For the best 3 spikes Sweet 


L 
a by Harry L. Davis, Rochester, 





Offered by H. E. MEADER, Dover, N. H. 
No. 84—For the best 12 spikes, | 


Offered by HOTEL SENECA, Rochester, N. Y. 
No. 35—For the best vase, 10 sr:kes, of 


any lavender variety ..........----- 
yun -e by A. L. 


Offered by WM. F. BUSCHART, Baltimore, Md. 
No. 37—For the best six spikes, Prince of 
Wales. Prize, 56,000 wire ties for 


flowers. 
First won by Mrs. M. B. Hawks, Benning- 
ton, Vt. 
Offered by APHINE MFG. CO. » Madison, N. J 
No. 88—For the best six spikes, Mrs. Dr. 
one gallon “Aphine.” 


Offered by C. BETSCHER, Dover, Ohio. 
No. 41—For the best —. Boge 
Superba, one or more First 
prize, Peony, Modella. yon $100.00. 
Second prize, Peony, Faribault. 


Value, $50.00. 
First won by C. Zeestraten, Bemus Point, 


N. Y¥. 
No. 48—Best vase, 6 spikes, Crimson 
Glow. rize, Peony, M. Bul- 


Offered by RICHARD DIENER CO., Kentfield, 
No. 45—For the best spike Glad No. 10, 
Anna Eberius : * 
ha New Castle, 
enn. 
No. 46—For the best spike Gilad No. 23, 
D. American Beauty ~......-........ 
First won by John C. Davis, Rochester, 
No. 47—For the best spike Glad No. 38, 
Jack London 
First won by John F. Marr, Guelph, Ont. 
Canada. 
No. 48—¥sr the best spike Glad No. 50, 


Queen of 
First won by A. Britsch, Toledo, Ohio. 
ee. TS ee 


» Be 
First won by John C. Davis, Rochester, 


WN. Y. 
No. 51—For the best spike Glad No. 176, 

Mrs. Leon Douglas --......-~........ 
First won by A. G. Britsch, Toledo, Ohio. 
No. 62---For the best spike Glad No. 188, 
First won G. Britsch, Toledo, Ohio. 
No. 53-—F best spike Glad No. 191, 
First won A. G. Britsch, Toledo, Ohio. 


. .s ase neo 
Offered by AR-THUR C. PERRIN, Portland, 


No. 67—For the tallest Gladiolus spike 
in bloom, cut at the ground level. 
First prize, 2 bulbs Richard Diener. 
Second prize, 1 bulb Richard Diener. 
First wen by Mrs. John Wood Seott, 
WwW % ¥.3 won by W. 
A. Pullman, Macedon, N. Y. 
Offered by A. L. STEPHEN, Waban, Mass. 
No. &9—For the best 














Hie 
Sok 
rere 


gf 
3 


vit oe by Lynn T. Bryant, Newark, 
Offered by GEORGE T. BOUCHER, Rochester, 


N. Y¥. 
Bo. 6--Ben. he tank bashes. tn cee 
taining not less than 25 spikes of one 


named variety. 
First won ae John C. Davis, a T. 
ERS HOTEL, 





First Second Third 
variety. 25 bulbs Dorothy 


McKibbin. 
5.00 First won by C. C. Thayer, New Castle, 
Pa., with Mons Lisa. 
Ctsed by SO ee, Se, N. Y. 
No. 70—For best vase Gladiolus, 6 
spikes, any --- CE deisison 
Fist won by Ms Mrs. M. B. Hawks, Benning- 
n, 


Offered a EUGENE N. FISCHER, Jamaica 
No. ar Be the op bast 6 spikes, any named 


. First prize, 15 bulbs Mrs. 
Frederick Peters. Second prize, 10 


Prize, 


5.00 3.00 2.00 


lbs, value $3.00. 

First won by John J. Prouty, Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y., with Le Marechal Foch; 
second won by A. G. Britsch, Toledo, 
Ohio, with Gretchen ~— 

No. 75—Best 6 spikes, any vari- 
ety. Prize, Carmen Sylva tome, value 


Y eeatne 
Sylva. 





5.00 First won by Thos. Cogger, Melrose, 


way, 
5.00 No. 78—One vase, 12 spikes, 12 different 





5.00 No. 79—For the best 6 vases, 6 spikes 


5.00 N. 


5.00 Offered by AMERICAN GLADIOLUS 5SO- 


Canadian 
5.00 Prize, A. G. S. Silver Medal. 
First won by St. Thomas /.. om 
ce Society, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Pres. 


Offered by P. VOS & SON, Grand Rapids. 
No. 81—For the best display 
5.00 me, quality and variety con- 


First won by Thos. Cogger, Melrose, Mass. 


NON COMMERCIAL 
Offered by ONTARIO GLADIOLUS SOCIETY. 





5.00 
First won by ison Cooper, Calcium, 
N. Y., with Le Marechal Foch, White 
Cloud, Miss Christine 
e Couronne, Elizabeth Tabor, Glory of 
Nordwyik. 
Offered by THE PFEIFFER NURSERY, 
Winona, Minn. 
No. 127—Best 3 spikes, any white vari- 
ety 
First won by Breard H. — > Benning- 
ton, Vt., with Mary Pickfi 
Offered by J. F. MUNSELL, > 
No. 128—Best vase Gladiolus, ula. 
10.00 First prize, bulbs to the value of 
a $3.00. Second bulbs to the 
value of $2.00. 
First won by Breard Hawks, Bennington, 
5.00 Vt., with Ashtabula. 


Offered = > RICE BROTHERS CO., Geneva. 
No. 1 3i—Best 8 vases, 3 spikes each, 3 
varieties, Pink. First prize, Rose 
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First Second Third 


10.00 


CLASS 


3.00 


2.00 


2.00 
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First Second Third First Second Third 





bushes. Value, $6.00. Second prize, 
Rose bushes. Value, $4.00. ‘Third 


‘almetto asso 
First won by Breard H. Hawks, Benning- 
ton, Vt. with Goliath, Crescent 


prize, plan 0 
First. won by John F. Marr, Bennington, 
Vt., with Mme. Mounet Sully; second 
won by Madison Cooper, Calcium, 
N. Y., with La Couronne. 
Offered by W. B. DAVIS CO., Aurora, Ill. 
No. 184—Best 3 spikes, Elora, (not 


Flora) 

First won by Breard H. Hawks, Benning- 
ton, Vt., with Elora; second, un- 
wi 

Offered by GLADIOLUS BILL, Canandaigua, 

Winners own selection from my own in- 

troductions as taken from my price 





No. 133—For the best 6 vases, 3 spikes 


each, 
First won by W. A. P 
R. F. D., 3; second won by 
Breard H. Hawks, Bennington, Vt., 
with Butterboy, Amy Belle, Salmon 
Beauty, Altair, Seneca, Rosalia. 
No. 140—For the best 6 vases, 3 spikes 





First won by ison Cooper, Calcium, 
N. Y., with thy McKibbin, Miss 
tine Treuer, Elizabeth Tabor, Le 
Marechal Foch, ag Progression, 

Rooney’s Seedling No. 3. 
Offered by JOHN H. McKIBBIN, Goshen, Ind. 
No. 151—For —s Yeliow Primulinus. 

25 


Prize, Roanoke. 

First won by jon ogg Re H. Hawks, Benning- 
ton, Vt., with Tu 

No. 152—For the best Red Gladiolus. 
Prize, 12 bulbs Aj-Shira. 

First won by Breard H. Hawks, Benning- 
ton, Vt., with Crescent Queen. 

Offered by G. D. BLACK, Independence, Iowa. 

No. 153—Best vase, 6 spikes, any Yel- 
jow Primulinus, one — First 
prize, bulbs to the value of $8.00. 
Second prize, bulbs to the value of 
be Third prize, bulbs to the value 

00. 


First won by L. A. Pullman, Macedon, 
N. Y., R. F. D., No. 3; second won 
by O. C. Curtis, Le Roy, N. Y. 
Offered by THE ART CRAFTERS, Rochester, 
No. 154—For the best vase, 6 spikes, 


Alice Ti . One Cabinet, Gent’s 
Stationery, Strathmore P: 
Value, $7. 


as — by Breard H. Hawks, Benning- 
, Vt., with Alice Tiplady. 


Offered by "e HEEMSKERK, Sassenheim, Hol- 
No. 165—For the best 6 spikes Le 
Marechal Foch 


First won by F. A. Wetzel, Syracuse, 
N. Y¥.; second won by John F. Marr, 
Guelph, Ont.; third won by Mad- 
ison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 

Offered by LYNN T. BRYANT, Newark, 

No. 167—Best vase, 10 spikes of any 
Ruffled variety grown by a New 
York State grower or amateur. 
Helen Franklin bulbs. 

First won by Madison Cooper, Calcium, 
N. Y¥., with Dorothy McKibbin. 

No. 168—Best vase, 19 spikes of any 
Ruffled grown by a Wayne 








ulbs. 
—S won by Willard A. Pullman, Mace- 
. N. Y., with Helen Franklin. 


Offered by ae EMMA E. PATTERSON, 
Burlington, Wis. 
No. 169—For the best 12 spikes, one each, 
12 varieties, Gladioli 


bi Me “Christine m 

McKibbin, Rosenel, Red Rid- 

ing Hood, Graetz, Rubina 
G Tabor, Le 


AMATEUR CLASS 


Offered by THE PFEIFFER NURSERY, 
Wi Minn. 


inona, . 
No. 200—For best spike, any Red variety. 
Prize, Iris, Katherine E. Lees. 


First won by John F. Marr, Guelph, 
Ontario, with Crimson Glow. 

No. 201—For best spike, any White vari- 
ety. Prize, Iris, Ruth Pfeiffer. 

First won by John F. Marr, Guelph, 
Ontario, with Duchess of Wellington. 

No. 202—For best spike, any Yellow 
variety. Prize, Iris, Sylvia Lucas. 

ener = by R. M, —- Bingham- 


No. 204—For best spike, any Pink vari- 
ety. Prize, Iris, Helen Francis. 
First won by R. M. Davidson, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., with Pink Perfection. 
No. 2056—For best spike, any Lavender 
variety. Prize, Iris, Beal. 
First won by John F. Marr, Guelph, 
Ontario, with Mary Fennell. 
Offered by R. M. MEYERS & CO., Rochester, 
No. 206—For the best and largest single 
spike, any color. Prize, 1 Cabinet 
Gent’s “Strathmore” Stationery. 
Value, $6.00. 
First won by John F. Marr, Guelph, 
Ontario, with Purple Glory. 
Offered by DR. S. IRVING MOODY. Brock- 


ton, Mass. 

No. 210—Best 3 spikes, any pink Primu- 
linus. First prize, bulbs. Value, $5.00. 
Second prize, bulbs. Value, $3.00. 

First won by R. M. Davidson, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., with Maiden Blush. 

No. 211—Best spike, any Primulinus vari- 
ety, any color. Prize, bulb. Value, 


First won by Mrs. J. F. Laible, Newark, 
N. Y., with Elberton. 
one Ld cL ‘HUNT, Nunda, N. 
. 212—For best 3 es cai Pink 
variety, 3 spikes to a vase ........ 
= won by Henry Madtes, “Belle Vernon, 
Pa., with Panama, America, Clariner. 
Offered by STANLEY THORPE, Medway, 


No. 218—-For best 3 vases, any White 
variety, 3 spikes to « vase. First 
prize, bulbs. Value, $5.00. Second 
prize, bulbs. Value, $3.00. Third 


pri 

First won by Henry Madtes, Belle- Vernon, 
Pa., with Glory of Holland, Carmen 
Sylva, Chicago White. 

Offered by PURTELL NURSERY CO., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Winner to select choice of Peonies, Roses 
or Shrubs from their catalogue, Fall 
or Spring delivery. 

No. 216—For the best 10 varieties shown 
by any amateur, stock. Value, 


$6.00. 
First won by R. M. Davidson, Bingham- 


ton, N. ¥. 
No. 216—For the best 6 varieties shown 
by an amateur, stock. Value, $4.00. 
—— by Mrs. J. F. Laible, Newark, 


No. 217—For the best 5 warietics shown 
by an amateur, stock. Value, $2.00. 

First won by Mrs. J. Hiscott, 320 Electric 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Offered by FEDERAL NURSERIES, Rochester, 
No. 218—For the best vase, 12 spikes, 
Primulinus, stock. Value, $6.00. 
First won by O. C. Curtis, Le Roy, N. Y. 
No. 221—For the best 10 vases, each vase 
containing 3 spikes, any variety. 
Prize, ro Furniture or 
— Id selected by the 
nner 
= by Henry Madtes, Belle Vernon, 
‘a. 





Offered by GLENWOOD NURSERIES, Roch- 
ester, 


No. 224—For the largest and best dis- 
play of Kunderd’s Ruffled varieties. 
Prize, Merchandise to be selected 
from their catalogue, consisting of 
Roses, Bulbs or Shrubs, Fall or 
Spring celivery 
First won “om R. u. Davidson, Binghem- 

ton, N. Y., with Pride of Goshen. 
coe a. F. C. HORNBERGER, Hamburg, 
225—For the best display of Golden 
=e yey & 25 bulbs same vari- 

, 1 inch or 
First A ~ R. M. Davidson, Bingham- 
in, 4 

Offered * JOSEPH A. SCHUM, Rochester, 


Le 

No. 227—For the best decorative basket 
displayed by an amateur. First 
prize, 3 Peonies. Value, $10.00. Sec- 
ond prize, 3 Peonies. Value, $5.00. 
Third prize, 3 Peonies. Value, $3.00. 

First won by Mrs. Charles Carter, Cole 
Ave., Barnard, N. Y., with Basket of 
Halley ; second won by Mrs. J. Young, 
Brockport, N. Y., with Basket of 
Schwaben and Herada. 
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note: THE FLOweR Grower is not a NEWSPAPER. 
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Reports and announcements of the societies must be brief.—(The Editor) 





Redlands Horticultural and 
Improvement Association 








SPRING FLOWER SHOW 


The annual Spring Flower Show of 
the Redlands (California) Horticultural 
and Improvement Associaticn was held 
in the Arcade of the Santa Fe Railway 
Station on April 13 and 14, 1928, this 
show marking the tenth anniversary of 
the founding of: the society, the first ex- 
hibition having been given in April, 1913, 
following the devastating freeze of that 
year. Besides being an anniversary oc- 
casion, the present show was of signif- 
icance in emphasizing the great advance 
which has meanwhile taken place in lo- 











ally. The many entries of magnificently 
grown Ranunculus were a feature, the 
best of these being from the the gar- 
den of Miss Laura Hoe. The Pansies 
were also both numerous and of high 
average merit. The Ellis strain of 
“Oregon Giants” clearly proved its merit 
by the circumstance that the Blue Rib- 
bon entries in both the Amateur and 
Open divisions were grown from this 
seed and easily deserved their winnings. 
The display of deciduous shrubs, par- 
ticularly the Lilacs, was more than usu- 
ally fine for southern California (where 

which drop their leaves for part 
of the year are often undeservedly neg- 
lected) and evoked much favorable com- 
ment from the judges. The entries in 
the several art classes were so unex- 








A Corner of the Redlands Flower Show 


cal horticulture, as well as in the quality 
of the exhibitions themselves. 
Unfortunately inclement weather for 
the week preceding resulted in the most 
disappointing showing of Roses the As- 
sociation has ever had, and one which 
failed in any way to reflect the dominant 
position held by this flower in Redlands’ 


floriculture. On the other hand it is. 


probable that in spite of the relatively 
early date of the show, no finer public 
display of Irises has hitherto been 
staged in southern California. Lovers 
of this flower came from considerable 
distances to see and take notes, and it 
was a source of great encouragement 
to the management that the first local 
attempt to emphasize the value of an- 
other flower than the Rose and Chrys- 
anthemum met with such success. n- 
doubtedly local interest in the growing 
of Irises has been greatly stimulated as 
a direct consequence of this show. 
Other bulbous plants were well repre- 
sented likewise: There were a fair num- 
ber of Tulips and Watsonias, a good 
showing of some of the European Free- 
sias, and some very remarkable Daf- 
fodils, one entry of which so stood out 
from the rest that it carried off the 
special prize offered for the exhibit in 
the show considered most perfect technic- 


pectedly numerous that much difficulty 
was encountered in adequately caring 
for them and special judges for this di- 
vision were necessary. Attendance at 
the show was excellent. 

Without attempting in the small space 
available to outline the results of the 
judging in detail, a few words may be 
said concerning the chief awards. The 
City of Redlands Cup, sweepstakes in 
the Amateur Class, went to Miss H. 
Grace Eaton. The Chamber of Com- 
merce Cup, which is the corresponding 
trophy in the Open Class, was awarded 
to S. S. Berry, whose two nearly five- 
inch blooms of the Trumpet Daffodil, 
Sir Dighton Probyne, likewise won the 
challenge cup at stake for the most 
perfect exhibit in the show. A magnif- 
icent basket of Columbines and Snap- 
dragons, exhibited by Mrs. J. Q. Haynes, 
carried away the Guerth Cup, the chal- 
lenge trophy for the most perfect ex- 
hibit in the Art Section. The trophy 
for the most artistic display of Roses 
in this section went to Mrs. C. H. Meigs. 
The Gardener’s Trophy, which this year 
was based on the Pansy awards, was won 
by Stewart Yost, schoolboy assistant to 
S. S. Berry. 

There was keen competition for the 
Bronze Medal of the American Iris So- 
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ciety offered to that individual exhibitor 
whose entries in the Iris classes were 
held to constitute the best and most 
comprehensive exhibit of that flower, 
but S. S. Berry was the eventual win- 
ner, largely because of his exhibits in 
the “other than bearded” section, for in 
the Pogoniris group the competition was 
very close between several exhibitors. 
Clarence G. White staged a noteworthy 
collection including many fine novelties, 
while Miss Meda Hinckley’s collection 
of specimen stalks in the Amateur Class 
was a particularly fine effort. First 
honors for a specimen bioom of the Iris in 
the Amateur Section went to Miss Hinck- 
ley for a fine stalk of an unnamed 
seedling of Mr. Berry’s (No. 270). In 
the Open Section the corresponding win- 
ner was a magnificent stalk of the giant 
Conquistador exhibited by S. S. Berry. 
A special ribbon of merit went.to Mr. 
White’s beautiful stalk of Taj Mahal. 
The new Edith Cavell and several in- 
teresting unnamed seedlings of William 
Mohr’s also came in for much comment. 

The judges for the technical portion 
of the exhibition were Messrs. Ernest 
Braunton of Los Angeles. and John 
Blake of Pasadena, California; in the 
Art Section they were Mrs. C. L. Hun- 
ley and Miss Margaret Buck, of Red- 
lands. 





Horticultural Society of 
New York 


GLADIOLUS EXHIBITION 


The Horticultural Society of New 
York held-its annual Gladiolus exhibition 
at the New York Botanical Garden, 
Bronx Park, August 3, 4 and 5. The 
dates had been advanced by the Exhibi- 
tion Committee from those of previous 
years in the hopes of making possible a 
larger number of entries; but the 
weather gods did not cooperate and a 
combination of drought during most of 
July and a spell of dark, cool weather 
just before show time made it impossible 
for many growers to send representative 
blooms. However, thanks mainly to the 
growing fields of John Scheepers. Inc., 
of New York City, John Lewis Childs, 
Flowerfield (N.Y.) and the Cedar Hill 
Nurseries at Glen Head, N. Y., twenty- 
four out of the forty-nine scheduled 
classes received entries, and five special 
displays were made in addition. In gen- 
eral, the quality of the flowers shown 
was excellent, especially that of some of 
the seedlings. So the visitors to the 
show (some of whom, on Saturday, were 
doubtless attracted in part by the lecture 
on Gladioli given by Kenneth R. Boyn- 
ton of the Garden) were treated to the 
sight of some splendid exhibits, care- 
fully arranged and well staged, that well 
illustrated some of the possibilities of the 
increasingly popular Gladiolus. 

In point of premiums won, the Scheep- 
ers entries were far in the lead, with 
eleven firsts (one for every class en- 
tered) and a gold medal for a strikingly 
arranged display of a score or more 
of varieties well set off against sprays 
of Ligustrum. In the classes for single 
vases, twelve spikes each, the winning 
Scheepers’ varieties were: Mary Pickford 
(white), Majestic (red), Liebesfeuer 
(Crimson), Evelyn Kirtland (pink), 
Golden Measure (yellow—and an espe- 
cially magnificent sort as shown), Byron 
L. Smith (blue or lavender), Anna 
Eberius (purple), Dr. Norton (any other 
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color), Primunella (ruffled), and Nora 
(Lemoinei type). 

The Childs concern started off with a 
first in Class 1 for a display of not less 
than twenty-five varieties to cover 125 
sq. ft., and then took first and a gold 
medal in Class 2 for a collection of at 
least ten imuli Hybrids covering 
50 sq. ft. Although there were no com- 
petitors in these classes, the entries fully 
merited the awards, including the spe- 
cial recognition of the smaller display. 
In the twelve spray classes the Childs’ 
entries taking seconds were Crimson 
Glow, Pink Perfection, Flora, Claude 
Monet, Baron Hulot, Salmon Queen, and 
Salmon King. In the classes for “three 
vases, three varieties, three spikes each” 
the Childs’ entries had a clean, uncon- 
tested sweep; perhaps the most satis- 
factory of these groups were the purple, 
See Hulot, Rev. Ewbank and 
Claude Monet and that for “any other 
color” in which Dr. Norton, Crimson 
Glow and La Couronne were shown. 

J. A. Kemp, Little Silver, N. J., after 
planning to enter several classes was 
prevented by the failure of his blooms to 
open in time, and was restricted to two 
classes and a special exhibit of unnamed 
seedlings. In the latter he showed No. 
169 which was awarded a silver medal, 
as was his No. 160 in Class 35 for “six 
spikes best new seedlings, any type,” 
although his complete entry in the last 
mentioned group was disqualified. His 
vase of twelve spikes of Albania took 
second in the open class calling for 
whites. 

Charles B. Webb, Tenafly, N. J., show- 
ing Mrs. Francis King in the class for 
twelv? spikes, one variety, red, won a 
second; while George J. Joerg, New Hyde 
Park, N. Y., received honorable mention 
for a collection of seedlings in competi- 
tion, and a cash prize for a special vase 
of La Couronn- .2 remarkable perfection 
and uniformity. E. M. Sanford, Mad- 
ison, N. J., was also recipient of an 
honorable mention for a display of new 
seedlings, as well as a special prize for 
a non-competitive general display of 
named varieties. 

Cedar Hill Nurseries, Glen Head, 
N. Y., made their sole competing entry 
in the class for vase of six new seedlings, 
in which they walked away with the blue 
ribbon. The general display of Gladioli 
and other flowers, including some ex- 
quisite Delphinium, some good Phlox and 
some magnificent stalks of a wild race of 
Lilium auratum platyphyllum with huge 
white, pink-tinged blooms, was a distinct 
addition to the show and well deserved 
the special cash award given it. Mrs. 
F. A. Constahle, Mamaroneck, was the 
sole amateur to exhibit; her effort was 
rewarded, however, for three of her four 
entries won firsts, namely; Alice Tiplady 
in the class for twelve spikes, Primulinus 
Hybrids; Halley in the class for five 
spikes, pink; and her Maiden Blush (five 
spikes, Primulinus). 

The judges, who performed their task 
in an expeditious but thorough and 
painstaking manner, were Arthur Cowee, 
Berlin, N. Y., Thomas Wilson, Tarry- 
town, N. Y., H. M. Barrett, Hightstown, 
N. J., and John Smith, Ridgefield, Conn. 
A word of commendation is due William 
Becker of the Botanical Garden for the 
arrangement of and the setting for the 
exhibits. 


The next exhibition of the Horticul- 
tural Society of New York will be its 
Annual Dahlia Show, September 21, 22, 
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23 also to be held at the New York 
Botanical Garden. 
E. L. D. Szymour 





American Gladiolus Society 











The Executive Committee of the 
American Gladiolus Society has approved 
of the suggestion of the Vice-President 
regarding the formation of a Library of 
Lantern Slides illustrating Giadioli and 
has asked the undersigned to make an 
appeal to growers and dealers in Gladi- 
oli to furnish hand colored slides of their 
productions. Further slides may be 
made from funds of the A. G. S. The 
committee stipulates that it shall be 
clearly understood that these slides are 
to be the property of the American Gladi- 
olus Society and may be loaned to any 
lecturer on Gladioli or horticultural sub- 
jects generally, who may have the ap- 
proval of the society or its executive 
board. All slides should be properly 
labeled with name of variety and orig- 
inator, or distributor, or introducer, or 
— or dealer, who donates the 
slide. 

President Hinkle suggests that Mrs. 
A. H. Austin, of Ravenna, Ohio, be of- 
ficial lecturer for the United States, and 
Dr. F. E. Bennett, of St. Thomas, Ont., 
lecturer for Canada. 

The advertising value of colored slides 
cannot be over-estimated. circular 
will be issued to the growers and dis- 
tributors at an early date, giving minute 
details regarding the proposition and we 
will gladly give any information that 
may be desired. 

A few directions may be noted. The 
photographer in making a negative must 
use Panchromatic Plates. The print 
must be clear and retain the many tones 
that are in the original blossom. Good 
clear prints should be supplied, retain- 
ing as far as possible in Monochrome, the 
half tones of the flower. A flowering 
spike will, of course, have to be provided 
for the color effects. 

The lantern slides will cost from $1.50 
to $3.00 each, according to the work on 
them. 

Those wishing to contribute to the 
ar ga should get in immediate touch 
wit 


Vice-Pres. A. G. S., 
St. Thomas, Ont., Canada. 





The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society 








If anyone has ever been thoroughly 
converted to the beauty and value of 
Irises it is the writer. The splendid 
collection in the Trial Plot of the Society 
which consists of approximately three 
hundred varieties of the old time favor- 
ites and the recent introductions com- 
menced to bloom about May 15, and at 
the time of writing, June 23, there are 


still some varieties that are in flower 


so that by selection one should easily 
s2cure a bloorhing season of from five to 
six weeks. 

Invitations were extended through the 
newspapers for flower lovers to visit the 
garden where attendants were present 
during the day time and evening hours 
to escort visitors around the plantings. 
An uptown display was made almost 
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daily of the outstanding varieties. A 
smali committee endeavored to make a 
selection of the best varieties but after 
working for some time the effort was 
given up in despair for every variety 
seemed so beautiful that none could be 
eliminated. Of course, there are varieties 
which are certainly more beautiful than 
others but even the poorest seemed to 
have some redeeming features. 

We are afraid that some of the vari- 
eties with a rather low rating would be 
included in our list of most desirable 
so that any comment on varieties will 
not be given. 

Hundreds of people visited the col- 
lection from time to time and many, for 
the first time, like the writer, realized 
the beauty of the Iris. 


The Southern part of St. Thomas and 
the townships adjoining were visited by 
a terrific hail storm on July 3. Pinafore 
Park, the city’s beauty spot, had its 
flower beds completely destroyed. Won- 
derful beds of perennials, collections of 
Phioxes, Peonies, Irises, etc., were bat- 
tered beyond recognition and costly beds 
of annuals were destroyed. The Horti- 
cultural Society’s Trial Plot was just 
at the edge of the storm and though no 
serious damage was done the leaves of 
the Gladioli were somewhat broken or 
perforated. 


FRANK E. BENNETT, President 





Dahlia Society of New Jersey 





aeneneoecorrnenan. 





The Dahlia Society of New Jersey 
will hold its first Annual Dahlia Show at 
the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, New 
Jersey, on Thursday, Friday and Satur- 
day, September 13, 14 and 15. 

The organization, though but six 
months old, has grown rapidly and its 
members are full of enthusiasm, work- 
ing hard for its success. They have 
taken not only the large ballroom but 
three large rooms adjoining. There will 
be every encouragement, both for the 
amateur and commercial grower, with 
medals and prizes donated by many out- 
side organizations. Applications for en- 
try may be made to Charles E. Walker, 
264 East 32nd Street, Paterson, New 
Jersey. 





Dahlia Society of Ventura County 


TO 





Have in hand prize list of the First 
Annual Dahlia Show of the Dahlia So- 
ciety of Ventura County, scheduled for 
September 21 and 22, 1923. The list is 
a very generous one for a first effort 
and it is stated that other prizes will 
be announced later. A. R. Baker, is the 
President and Manager of the show, 
Santa Paula, Calif. 





Connecticut Horticultural Society | 








The Preliminary Premium List of the 
Autumn Flower Show of the Connecticut 
Horticultural Society is in hand. Among 
other. attractive prizes is one offered by 
the Hartford Times of $100.00 for the 
best new unnamed seedling Dahlia orig- 
inated in Connecticut. . 

Interested parties should - correspond 
with S. H. Deming, Secretary, 333 Vine 
St., Hartford, Conn. 
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The American Rose Society 








IMPORTANT NOTICE 


For more than two years The Ameri- 
can Rose Society has been given office 
room through the generosity of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, but 
now that the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society is moving to other quarters, this 
room is no longer available and has made 
necessary a change of offices: for The 
American Rose Society. 

This matter has been considered at 
two important meetings of the Executive 
Committee held in Washington and Bos- 
ton on May 31 and June 21, to con- 
sider the change of office and the con- 

t resignation of the Secretary. 

ident Pyle has more than once in- 
formed the Executive Committee that he 
would not run for President another 
year, and at the earnest request of the 
members of the Committee he has signi- 
fied his willingness to take over the work 
of the Secretary’s office. 

The resignations of President Pyle 
and Secretary Wister were placed be- 
fore the Executive Committee, to take 
effect July 10, 1923, and accepted with 
regret. The Committee then appointed 
Mr. Pyle to act as Secretary for the 
unexpired term until the next election. 

All communications to the Society, 
therefore, should be addressed to Robert 

le, Secretary, West Grove, Pa., instead 
of John C. Wister, 606 Finance Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Until the next election, Vice-President 
F. L. Atkins of Rutherford, N. J., will 
assume the duties of President. 

retiring Secretary appreciates 

the cordial support he has had in his 

office and feels assured that under the 

new Secretary the progress of the So- 

ciety will be even greater than before. 
JOHN C. WISTER 

Secretary 





The Takoma Horticultural Club 











IRIS SHOW 


The Annual Iris Show of the Takoma 
Horticultural Club.was held in the au- 
ditorium of the Carnegie Library .n May 
21 and 22. The Iris lovers came out with 
their exhibits in full force and later 
ey their neighbors and friends to 
see the display. e were glad to wel- 
come quite a few new exhibitors and 
from the enthusiasm created we hope to 
see new faces and new exhibits at our 
show next year. 

Awards were given to Dr. W. A. 
Hooker, W. J. Morse, Homer C. Skeels, 
Dr. D. N. Shoemaker, L. E. Hendricks, 
W. B. Emerson, L. G. Hoover, Dr. W. 
A. Orton, Miss Margaret Burdett, R. C. 
Perrin, Mrs. Jennie H. Adams and James 
M. R. Adams. 

Awards were given for best collection 
of twelve varieties to Mr. ‘Adams, and 
H. C. Skeels; in collection of best six 
varieties to Messrs. Emerson, Hoover and 
Skeels. 

J. Marion Shull kindly officiated as 
jud, 


ge. 

Awards were generously denated by 
H. Lee Danenhauer of the Treasure Oak 
Nursery, Mays Landing, N.J., Miss Grace 
Sturtevant of the Glen Road Iris Gar- 
dens, Wellesley Farms, Mass., and Miss 
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Jeannette Dean of the Dean Iris Gar- 
dens, Moneta, California. 
JaMes M. R. ApAMs, 
Publicity Committee 


The Use of Cold-frames 
By Mary E. BENHAM, (IIl.) 


EW farm women have cold-frames 
in which to start their flowers for 
early blooms. 


I have had mine for three years, 
and they have paid for themselves 
many times over. I wonder now how I 
ever did without them. The cost is 
small, and it requires very little labor 
to construct the frames. 


My sash were bought secondhand. 
The putty was loose, so we removed 
it, gave the frames one coat of paint, 
replaced the glass, allowing the putty 
to dry, then gave the frames and putty 
another coat of paint. The frames 
were like new, and cost less than half 
what the new ones would. We keep 
the frames under cover, when not in 
use; and with care they should last for 
years. 


Cold-frames should be located on a 
southern slope, or the south side of a 
shed or building, where they will re- 
ceive full sunshine and be protected 
from the north winds. Bank dirt well 
up around the boards, and drain the 
ground, so that water does not stand 
around the beds. 

Dig out soil from frame to a depth 
of eight or twelve inches, and fill half 
way up the boards with very rich dirt, 
and well rotted manure. Do this 
some time before planting seed, work- 
ing soil over several times, that the 
manure may thoroughly rot and mix 
with the soil. 

I use my frames almost entirely for 
flowers; but they can be used for real 
early spring, or late fall Radishes or 


uce; or for starting Celery, 
Melons, Cucumbers, Tomatoes and 
Cabbage. 


I start planting seed as soon as all 
danger of heavy frosts is over. Plant 
seeds thinly in rows, and keep beds 
moist (not soggy) until plants are 
up. Through the middle of the day 
the beds are shaded with canvas, 
and the ground is kept covered with 
damp newspapers. 

If cool, the glass is kept on the 
beds, but is removed if the sun is hot. 
All covering is removed as soon as 
the plants are up. If real cold, cover 


’ glass with carpets and canvas, remov- 


ing as soon as the weather warms up, 
as too much shading and lack of air, 
will make the plants spindling. 

As soon as three or four leaves have 
formed the plants are transplanted 
two inches apart, and kept well 
worked. By the time the weather is 
warm enough to permit their being 
planted out, the plants are ready for 
their permanent beds. 


I have started Zinnias, Pinks, Car- 
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nations, Asters, Snapdragons, Petu- 
nias and Bachelor’s Buttons. The last 
can be started in the Fall, and carried 
through the Winter in the frames. In 
the Spring a second lot can be planted 
in the frames, and are ready to be- 
gin blooming when the fall plants are 
through. Carnations, too, are hardy 
enough to be carried over in the 
frames. I have some plants three 
years old. Take up plants and place 
in frames early enough so the roots 
have a chance to get started be- 
fore real cold weather sets in. I also 
plant Pansies early in the Fall, carry- 
ing them through the Winter in the 
frame. 


This Winter I have four thousand 
five hundred plants, not all for myself, 
but to sell, but that is another story 
which I may tell you some day. 


Iris Orientalis 


Iris orientalis, sometimes listed as 
ochroleuca and gigantea, is imposing 
when grouped. It is also very fine for 
cutting, and those who have a local trade 
for cut flowers will find this Iris very 
useful, as it can be cut with two-foot 
stems. I have found the individual 
blooms very serviceable for wreath-mak- 
ing. This Iris and its near relative 
Monspur seem to be very happy when 
in association with other forms of vege- 
tation. I have them growing among 
Currant bushes and Rambler Roses, and 
last Summer they looked much happier 
under these conditions than when grow- 
ing in the open. These Irises ought to 
be at home in the woodland and wild 
garden. They are naturally so vigorous 
that they are able to hold their own 
among herbage; in fact, they seem to 
enjoy the association with other dwarf- 
habited things. Of this I have proof at 
the present time. I have various groups 
of ochroleuca, two of which have been 
in existence some years. One of them 
became infested wth Goutweed, or ground 
Elder as it is called in this locality, a 
couple of years ago. 

They should have been transplanted 
and the ground cleaned, but the only 
safe time to move this class of Iri« is 
in Autumn, when the young growths 
are about an inch long, and the weather 
being so hot and dry nothing was done, 
and the weeds got the upper hand. To 
my great surprise, instead of having a 
weakening effect the plants have flow- 
ered profusely, the blooms being of high 
quality. I should imagine this Iris and 
Monspur and Monnieri, which seems tq be 
a glorified form of our native yellow spe- 
cies, would make good waterside plants. 
They have the same habit of growth and 
should enjoy the same conditions in 
which our native kind is found to flour- 
ish, but they must have sunshine, with a 
free circulation of air. 

Some ten years ago I raised plants of 
ochroleuca from seeds, and the flowers 
vary somewhat in form and color, sev- 
eral having the falls more richly colored 
than in the type. In order to fully real- 
ize the full decorative worth of this 
Iris it should be planted in groups of 
from twelve to twenty plants. 

J. CORNHILL 


Gardening Illustrated (English) 











Propagating Roses 


To the Editor :-— 

I wouid like some advice in regard to starting 
Rose cuttings. I have some very choice 
which I wish to give to some friends. Is it 
best to use the new shoots? Is it best to get 
them started in old tin cins to bn er out in 
the open? Mrs. E. A. T., (Ohio) 

Answer :—Roses may be seipeadiids by 
layers, root cuttings, cuttings under 
glass, and cuttings of ripe wood 
in the open air. These are treated 
like currant cuttings; ripe wood is 
cat into six inch lengths in the 
Autumn, before severe frost, tied in 
bundles, and stored through the Winter 
by burying in sand. In Spring they are 
planted with one bud above ground, in 
well-prepared soil. One gets a fair num- 
ber of strong plants from this method. 
Many Roses can be rooted by taking ripe 
wood in July and setting in a sheltered 
place in the open ground, preferably with 
a glass jar inverted over each cutting 
during dry weather. The Climbing Roses 
root very easily in this way, but one gets 
a higher percentage of Hybrid Remon- 
tants and Hybrid Teas by carrying the 
ripe wood cuttings over to Spring. In 
greenhouses they are propagated from 
green wood from January to March, the 
cuttings being set in a sand bed with 
bottom heat. It is not practical to try to 
start green shoots in old tin cans in Sum- 
mer; any effort to start Summer cuttings 
without glass should be with ripe wood. 
Root cuttings may be made in the Fall 
after growth ceases, but one must be sure 
that the Rose is on its own root, and not 
on different stock. 

It is possible to make a few root cut- 
tings without .digging the plant up, 
merely drawing the soil away from the 
roots sufficiently to cut the required 
pieces, then carefully covering again. 
Pieces of root the size of a steel knitting 
needle may be used. Pack in layers in 
a pot or box with damp moss or sand, 
and store in a cool cellar where they 
may be examined occasionally, and kept 
from drying out. Buds form before 
Spring, but should not be allowed to ad- 
vance too rapidly, being controlled by 
moving the cuttings to a cooler place. 
In the Spring the root cuttings, in sec- 
tions about two inches long, are sown 
in trenches one inch deep, covered, and 
given clean cultivation. By Fall they 
make nice well-rooted plants. 

Layering, which is done in early 
Spring, is a very easy method of propa- 
gating many hard-wooded plants. Bend 
down a shoot of well-ripened wood near 
the tip, cutting a little “heel” in the 
outer bark on the under side. Peg the 
branch down to the ground at this place, 
putting a clod of earth over it. Leave 
untouched until the following Spring, 
when there should be a nice bunch of 
roots. Sever the tip, with the roots, and 
set as a new plant. Such plants are vig- 
orous, and grow rapidly—Rural New 
Yorker 


Gladioli for Christmas Bloom 


To the Editor :— 


About what time would early pore Bn mg 
need to be put into the greenhouse to get b! 


by Christmas? How long do they have to rest 
after they are dug in the Fall? 

Is poultry manure a good top dressing for 
Glads grown in the garden in Summer? 

M. E. N. 

Answer :—It has been proven very dif- 
ficult to get Gladioli to bloom.in the green- 
house for Christmas. This is as much be- 
cause of lack of sunshine as it is because 
bulbs are not properly matured for 
planting, as the rest period can be 
hastened by artificial heating and dry- 
ing. Think the best you can possibly 
expect to do in the greenhouse is to 
have bloom by Easter time and even this 
is difficult. 

Yes, poultry manure is a good top 
dressing for Glads during the Summer. 
It is rather strong, however, and is 
best mixed with some other material 
like compost or soil, as in concentrated 
quantities it is likely to burn or to 
promote too rank a growth because of ex- 


cess nitrogen. MADISON COOPER 
Earthworms in Flower Pots 
To Tue Eprror:— 


I take great pene in keeping a few ferns 
at home and have had some time; but 
occasionally they will fall back. Then, seeking 
the cause, it often appears that the Fern has 
a worm. Is there any way that these worms can 
poy med gen er ety Hy are 
be removed injurirg the plant? When 
looking for these worms we always dug out 
the soil carefully and picked them out, but 
this always sets a plant back : ome. 

MRS. B. N. J. 

Answer:—Earthworms in pots con- 
taining house plants are an unsightly 
nuisance, and their continual passage 
through a small body of soil induces a 
pasty consistency, often quite detri- 
mental to the plant. They can be 
brought to the surface by watering with 
lime water, and then removed. They 
usually get into the pots while the 
plants are outside in the Summer, and 
for this reason potted plants should 
not be set directly on the ground. If 
stood on flower-pot saucers there is 
no opportunity for the worms to enter 
the drainage hole, while if the pots are 
to be plunged in the ground, to prevent 
drying out, a thick layer of coal ashes 
under them will prevent the entrance 
of worms, without interfering with 
drainage. —Rural New Yorker 


Birds Don’t Use Bird Bath 


I should like to ask you, or the many -eaders 
in’ in; h: 


put upon my lawn in eariy Summer and never 
a bird have I seen in it. Perhaps some of 
your readers can account fer this. May I 
from you? Mrs. H. C. 

Answer :—Birds, in common with other 
wild creatures, need to feel at home, 
and to feel at home in a bird bath it 
should be placed in a somewhat secluded 
place and not prominently on the lawn. 
Also a bird bath should be of inconspicu- 
ous color to harmonize with its sur- 
roundings, and contain sufficient water 
to be easily seen by the birds. 

Readers of THE FLOWER GROWER who 
have further suggestions to offer will 
be given space to make further com- 
ments.—(The Editor) 


Calcium, N.Y. 
September, 1923 


Blending Colors in Hybridizing 
To the Editor :-— 

Will you kindly give me some directions in 
regard to the blending of colors in hybridizing 
Gladioli? I have searched our Carnegie Library 
for information on this subject, without being 
able to find a single article. 

Have many seedlings that were hybridized by 
natural means coming or, but would like to try 
blending colors and will be glad to know what 
combinations of color will produce — — 
pinks and yellows. BA 

Answer:—In the May 1920 issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, page 76, you will 
find an article on this subject with dia- 
gram, which will give you color combina- 
tions, and while results obtainable can- 
not, of course, be exact, as per principle 
involved, yet the principle is operative 
and the diagram will serve as a guide. 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer & faver om the ta 
quirer, as well as the Editor. A brief statement 


of facts and definite information is desired 


QUESTIONS 


GERMINATING LOTUS SEEDS 


Can you inform me how to start the 
Lotus from seeds? I have tried to grow 
them many times, but they usually rot, 
and if they do start, ir about a week 
they turn dark at the tips of the little 
leaflets, and gradually it follows down 
to the base, and the whole thing rots. 
After they are started they grow won- 
derfuliy. In Fresno, California, in Read- 
ing Park, are Lotuses with leaf stalks 
a foot or more above the water, and the 
blossoms, which are six to eight inches 
across, stand three to four feet high. 
Some are pink and some are white. I 
am irying to start some from seed to 
grow in a tub in my backyard. Any in- 
formation on the above will be appre- 
ciated. C. E. A. 





NAME OF SHRUB WANTED 

Can you tell me the name of a certain 
low growing shrubbery plant which bears 
during the last of April and first of May 
large masses of salmony pink flowers? 
The flower somewhat resembles a Lily 
in shape, as I saw it from the car 
window. Someone suggested that it 
might be Rhododendron but for the color. 


R. A. A. 


WHAT TO DO WITH POINSETTIA 
What shall I do with my Poinsettia? 
Shall I keep it in the cellar all Summer, 
keeping it moist, or shall I let it stay 
out in the open? R. A. A. 


GROWING DAFFODILS COMMERCIALLY 

Car any of your readers inform me as 
to the best literature on the commercial 
growing of Daffodils? E. V. C. 


HUW MUCH GRASS 
REQUIRED FOR LAWN? 
Kindiy advise how much seed would 
be needed for a lawn 80 x 300 feet, on 
which the house takes up about 70 x 40 
feet space. L. R. C. 


TIME TO SOW PANSY 
Will you kindly tell me through THE 
FLOWER GROWER when to sow Pansy 
seeds and how to handle the plants so 
as to have them in bloom for eariy 
market? C. A. H. 
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PRIVET AND BARBERRY FROM CUTTINGS 

I wish to take some cuttings from the 
Armoor Privet and also the warf Bar- 
berry. When is the best time to do this 
and how should cuttings be a until 
well established? R. L. 


BLIGHT ON PERENNIAL PHLOX 


I have a number varieties of per- 
ennial be ta, such as Miss 





Lingard, R. P. Struthers, Mrs. Jenkins. 
Rynstrom and others, and the = all 
or 


more or less affected with a 
rust, which ins at the bottom e the 
stems and works up toward the crown. 
turning the stems and leaves brown, an 
in many cases the whole — 
I have talked with two or three local 
seedsmen, and they can give me no help. 
My plants are only three years old th 
Spring, and last year had good blooms, 
only partially affected by this disease. 
This year, however, they are almost 
ruined by it. 

I will appreciate any suggestions or 
help you, or fellow ——— may be 
able to offer. R. H. H. 


QUESTIONS ABOUT HOUSE PLANTS 

As one of your subscribers I seek a 
little information on two point’ on what 
might be called house plants. For sev- 
eral ee have = to s _ 
grow Ivy (English) cuttings in water, 
and one by one they die. Asking for 
suggestions from friends, I have tried 
many methods but without success—a 
few live—none flourish. I tried shorter 
sprays, then cutting off ll leaves under 

water. some say, is all wrong. 
Now k.de-mehéhent the water, only add 
to it and wash off leaves occasionally. 
I tried them in a north light 
at first, again full sunshine, in the 


Fall of course. 
Some friends have them send out 
inches 


strong and grow several 
th the Winter, but cannot tell how 
it is There must be a 


it way. 
~- anyone tell it before 1st? 
I think they should be cut before any 


frosts. 

Also can anyone tell how to success- 
fully care for the leaf plants to be 
bought at Japanese stores? Last year 
mine grew so fast in Summer, one could 
measure the growth. This year, in same 
vase, window, a el- 
low, and losing leaves. They are 
and in and last years for some 
people, increasing rapidly. 

Mrs. C. L. Harrison 


FERTILIZING PEONIES 

I would like very much to see an article 

in your paper on ——— Peonies. 
have three acres which | am growing 
for cut fiowers. 

I live in Southern Illinois, where the 
soil is clay, and where it washes badly. 
Until three years ago I depended on 
manure as a fertilizer, but my a 
have developed Peony botrytis, and 
ety en a Meg Rpg ong 
manure on the hilis through the Winter. 
I notice several writers say not to use it, 
unless well rotted. I have to have all 
manure shipped in that I use, and it is so 
expensive I do not feel that I can afford 
to buy it, and let it rot before app 
to beds. Are there other fertilizers 
can use? If so, what are they, when 
should they be applied, and how much 
to use on an acre? 

I would like very much to see an article 
thoroughly covering this. 

Mary E. BENHAM 
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GRAFTING EVERGREENS 
Can you give me any information on 


how to graft Evergreen trees, especially 
Blue Spruce? A. 0. K. 


WIRE WORM IN DAHLIAS 
What can be done to destroy a brown 
wire worm in Dahlia tubers? They cut 
off the young shoots. G. L. E. 


WHITE FLY ON FUCHSIAS 
Wish we knew what will keep white 
flies from the Fuchsia. We love the 
plants, but these pests always destroy 
them. Mrs. L. A. C. 


DAHLIAS AS CUT FLOWERS 
Will someone tell me how to care for 
Dahlias as cut flowers? I have beautiful 
Dahlias but cannot use them for decora- 
tion as they wither in a few hours. Have 
tried ice in water but without success. 
E. B. V. 


HYDRANGEAS FAIL TO BLOOM 
Have three Hydrangeas that were ex- 
posed to freezing, but which have had 
good care with water and chicken fertil- 
izer. Two have failed to bloom for two 
years. One bloomed on last year’s ws 

What can be done? G. L. 


GROWING THE AZALEA 


One of the catalogues I have says 
plant and treat the Azalea like the 
Rhododendron, but I have no cultural 
directions for the latter, so I am writing 
you for information. Will you kindly 
some of your readers to answer 
through THE WER GROWER? 


Mrs. G. B. 
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TROUBLE WITH DOROTHY PERKINS ROSE 


I wonder if someone can tell me why 
my Dorothy Perkins turns yellow and 
drops its buds. Some runners on _ 
m an 
the flowers beautiful. Some of our gar- 
deners here say lack of lime; some too 
much fertilizer; some too much water; 
and some not enough manure. 


GERANIUMS SPORTING 

I wonder if any of your readers can 
tell what causes a bright pink Geranium 
i ae Gescnaie neg en, 
ou inner circle, 
and a beautiful snowwhite blossom with 
only a faint blush in the center of each 
flower. The “slip” was sent to me by 
my mother from New Hampshire. It 
was rooted well and produced four or 
five large bright my blossoms before 
this change came over it. M. A. B. 


PASSION VINE 


I would like to see something in THE 
FLOWER GROWER abdut the habits of the 
Passion Vine. I have three specimens 
of this Vine, three years old this Sum- 
mer, and they have never blossomed. 
Any suggestions will be appreciated. 

Mrs. L. C. 


IRISES AND TULIPS FROM SEED 

I am planning on raising some Kaemp- 
feri or Japanese Iris from seed and 
would like suggestions as to culture of 
seedlings. I understand how to care for 
them after they are of some size, or 
from the rhizomes, but I don’t know 
whether the seeds should be sown in a 
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damp rich spot or started in a fairly 

dry location and transplanted to a moist 
place. 

I planted a bed of Tulips last Fall 

-— one of the plants has developed a 

seed pod. Can you give me suggestions 

for growing seedlings from these seeds? 


B. C. 
ANSWERS 


HARDY FERNS 


In reply to your Kansas correspondent 
who asks for information concerning 
hardy Ferns, let me advise him to plant 
equal quantities of Aspidium acrostic- 
hoides, the Christmas Fern, Aspidium 
spinulosum, the spinulose Wood Fern, 
and Asplenium filix foemina, the Lady 
Fern, and thus ascertain from actual 
experience which variety is best adapted 
for his purpose, climate, and locality. 
The Aspidiums are evergreen species. 
Hardy Ferns are rather particular as to 
their location and as local conditions 
vary so much, it’s well to experiment on 
a small scale at the start. 

Improper management, soil, location of 
the Fern bed, or lack of moisture dur- 
ing seasons of drought are undoubtedly 
the cause of the Fern fronds turning 
brown and drying up. 

Cuas. E. PARNELL 


PLANTS FOR NORTH WALL 


I note in your issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER of May 1923, question re vines 
or plants for north wall. The questioner 
does not say anything about what dis- 
trict of the continent such plants are to 
be grown. 

A very common species of shrub fr 
growing against a north wall in Eng- 
land is no other than Pyrus Japonica or 
Cydonia Japonica, commonly known as 
Japanese Quince. I have often thought 
it would thrive well in Ontario in such 
a position. The English growers some- 
times support the stronger shoots, and 
the early spring profusion of flowers fol- 
lowed by good looking foliage is the re- 
sult and frequently these shrubs are 
laden with very attractive fruit. 

The various Euonymus should thrive 
fairly well if the situation is not too 
cold, also any of the hardy shrubs like 
Philadelphus and Lonicera. All may be 
fastened not too close to the wall and 
look quite ee in the Spring and 
Summer. Would consider Euonymus 
americana aa nen a first-rate vari- 
ety for this. It may have to be pruned 
back ee, if as far south. 

Gooseberries or Currants trained with 
a single stem—that is one long shoot 
on which laterals are formed—are used 
in some parts of Great Britain and are 
very successful. Morello Cherries also 
respond well. If the district is cold, 
similar say, to Toronto or Buffalo, would 
recommend the Cydonia or Pyrus Ja- 
ponica as a very suitable shrub for plant- 
ing against a north wall. Various other 
varieties will respond no doubt in a 
milder section, although, personally, I 
believe all would be successful in such 
as Buffalo and Niagara. 


A. H. ToMLiInson (Ontario) 


TO KILL SLUGS 
For slugs, especially the big ones; a 
flashlight, a handful of salt, and the 
darkness of night. A little salt on their 
tails, not figuratively but —— and 
adios to the slugs. . W. M. 
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INCREASING DAHLIAS RAPIDLY 
Answering inquiry of “I. S. P.” in the 
June issue: : 
If you have some very fine Dahlias 
and wish to keep them very fine, do not 
try to take cuttings as it will spoil your 


k. 

If you wish to have some fine blooms 
for show work, cuttings are fine for that, 
but do not keep the bulbs, or mix them 
with your good stock. King of the Au- 
tumn was ruined in that way, and many 
others. W. N. WHITTEMORE 


CAPE JESSAMINE AND RHODODENDRON 

In the October Firower Grower E. 
Evans asks as to where plants of Rho- 
dodendron and Cape Jessamine can be 
obtained. Let me say that they can be 
procured of Bobbink and Atkins, Ruther- 
ford, N. J., or A. M. Pierson and Com- 
pany, Cromwell, Conn., who will prob- 
ably be pleased to quote prices as the 
value of these plants depends entirely 
on their size. Cuas. E, PARNELL 


TO KILL ASTER BUG 

In the May issue of THE FLOWER 
Grower is an inquiry as to what will 
kill the bugs on Asters. In response to 
that query I will say that I have found 
that “Slug Shot” kills Aster bugs as 
well as the beetle-like bug that attacks 
Japanese Anemones. L. B. C. 








American Hawthorns 


Some of these plants are now in bloom 
and the flowers of others will be con- 
spicuous in this Arboretum during the 
next six weeks, and from the middle of 
August until midwinter Hawthorns will 
be brilliant here with fruit. No other 
group of plants is represented in the 
Arboretum by so many species; and no 
other group of small trees and shrubs 
with deciduous leaves can add so much 
beauty during such long periods of the 
year to our parks and gardens. The 
discovery, determination and cultivation 
of the large majority of these plants 
has been accomplished during the last 
twenty-three years. For until the end 
of the last century no one had formed 
any conception of the number, variety 
and distribution of these plants in North 
America. To the botanists of forty years 
ago fifteen or sixteen species with two 
or three varieties were known, and 
American gardeners were able to plant 
only two or three of these. 

There are now some five hundred 
species or forms established in the 
Arboretum, and an increasing number 
of these trees are flowering and producing 
their fruits here every year. awthorns 
are distributed in North America from 
Newfoundland and northern Quebec to 
northern Florida and northern Mexico, 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
They are much more abundant in species 
east of the eastern borders of the great 
plains than in the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific regions, where they range north- 
ward into British Columbia and south- 
ward only into northern California. So 
far as is now known they are most abun- 
dant in species in the valleys of the 
streams which flow from north and south 
into Lake Erie, and in the region which 
extends from southern Missouri’ to the 
valley of the Red River in Arkansas. 
New York and Pennsylvania are rich in 
species, and southward along the Ap- 
palachian Mountains and in the south- 
eastern states species of Crataegus are 
not rare. The species have now been ar- 
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ranged in twenty-three groups distin- 
guished by the shape and character of 
the leaves, the size of the flowers and the 
size and shape of the fruit, and it is 
interesting that while species of some 
of these groups are widely and generally 
distributed those of others are chiefly 
confined te particular sections of the 
country, as the Flavae to the southeast- 
ern states, the Douglasianae to the north- 
west, and the Tenuifoliae to the north- 
eastern and middle states. The Macra- 
canthae, which is one of the common 
northern groups, with many large trees, 
is extremely rare in the southern states 
and in Arkansas and eastern Texas is 
represented by only a few small shrubs. 
The Intricatae, composed mostly of small 
shrubs, has its greatest number of 
species in Pennsylvania and adjacent 
states, but is extremely rare in the Miss- 
issippi valley and unknown westward. 
The Molles Group, which contains the 
largest number of species which become 
trees of considerable size, is common in 
the northeast, almost unknown in the 
southeastern part of the country, and 
most abundant in Missouri, Arkansas 
and Texas to the valley of the San An- 
tonio River and the Edwards Plateau. 
Descriptions and figures of twenty-five 
species of this Group are included in the 
new edition of Sargent’s ““Manual of the 
Trees of North America,” and there are 
already indications that the number can 
be enlarged. Trees of this Group are 
the earliest of the American Hawthorns 
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to bloom in the Arboretum, and three 
of them are now covered with open flow- 
ers. These three species are Crataegus 
arnoldiana, C. arkansana and C. mollis. 
They are all large and handsome trees, 
and have some historical interest for 
students of American Hawthorns, for it 
was these plants which first attracted 
attention at the Arboretum to differences 
in their flowers in the number of stamens 
and in the color of anthers, which first 
led to the critical study of Crataegus 
which has been going on here ever since 
and which among other things has led 
to the sowing of 4,269 different lots of 
Crataegus seeds—Arnold Arboretum 
Bulletin. 





Gladiolus bulbs after digging and 
cutting off tops close to the bulb are 
best left in the sun for a few days to 
purify and dry them. They may be 
exposed on cloth or trays or shallow 
boxes, and should be stirred from time 
to time. After drying on the outside 
they may be stored in a cool cellar. 
When first put into storage the cellar 
windows should be left open on cool 
or cold nights to reduce the temper- 
ature and dry and purify the air. 
Watch the bulbs when first stored, 
especially if in considerable bulk as 
it may be necessary to stir them from 
time to time to prevent molding. 
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I have never seen this native vine 
recommended for ornamental plant- 
ing, but I have so used it for more than 
twenty-five years. For screening un- 
sightly objects, nothing to my mind 
surpasses the Wild Yam. It belongs 
to the herbaceous class of plants and is 
a rapid grower. It is common in most 
parts of the United States and Canada 
but rather rare in New England. It 
will grow from ten to twenty feet in 
a season. The flowers are inconspic- 
uous, the staminate growing on one 
plant and the pistilate on a separate 
one. It is well to know which you are 
getting when planting, for the pistil- 
ate plants with their long membranous 
seed pods are more ornamental than 





Discorea, or Wild Yam 


the staminate plants, although either 
kind is well worth while. 

The tuberous-like roots grow deep 
in the ground and when once estab- 
lished are pretty sure to remain in- 
definitely, unless the shade becomes 
too dense, in which case they will 
rapidly deteriorate. It does not have 
the disagreeable habit of spreading 
that so many of our native plants pos- 
sess when brought under cultivation. 
The Yam is a delicate twining vine 
bearing leaves out of all proportion in 
size to the reddish brown vine. The 
leaves remain on until late in the Fall, 
turning to a golden brown early in 
the season, thus enhancing its beauty. 

Mas. M. E. S. CHazLzs 
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Catalogues and Price Lists 


Campos Altos Iris Garden, Preston Road, 
Berkeley, Catalogue and owe list of 
Irises, including the Mohr seedlings. Fourteen 
pages and cover. 


O. L. Ringle, Wausau, Wis. Catalogue and 
price list of Peony novelties. Sixteen pages. 


Dean Ivis Gardens, Moneta, Calif. 1923-1924 
Iris price list. Twelve pages and cover. 





nogo Fiower Gardens, Carterville, Mo. 1923 
comitbae and ,Price list of “Flowers That Grow 
for Everybody.” 


Glad-Iris Gardens, Beltsville, Md. 
list for 1923 


Ralph W. Shreve, Segminnten. Ark. 
wild flowers from The Ozarks 





Iris price 


Hardy 





The Glen Road Iris a Wellesley Farms, 
Mass. 1923 Catalogue of. Irises. 


Geo. N. Smith, 167 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, 
82, Mass. Trade price list of Irises and Peonies. 


Mrs. John M. Lewis, Copenhagen, N. Y. Cata- 
logue of Peonies. 


Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert, Ohio. 


Price list 
of Irises. 
G. A. Earl, Vernon, N. Y. Price list of 
Gladioli. 


Geo. N. Smith, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. Cata- 
logue and price list of Iris, Peonies and Phlox 
1923-1924. Twenty-two pages and cover. 

Lorenz G. Schumm, 303 C St, La Porte, Ind. 
Price lists cf Irises and Peonies. 


F. J. Conrad, Watsonville, Calif. Fall cata- 
logue of Bulbs. Forty-four pages and cover. 


B. C. Auten, Carterville, Mo. Wholesale Peony 


list for 1923. 


The Orpington Nurseries Company, Orpington, 
Kent, England. Catalogue of The Orpington 
Irises for 1923. Twelve pages and cover. 


Perry’s Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield, Middlesex, 
England. catalogue of Irises. Thirty- 
two pages and cover. Illustrated. 


Stone Crest Gardens, Eau Claire, Wis. 1923 
list of Peonies, Iris:s and Gladioli. 





Henry Field Seed C , Sh doah, Iowa. 
Field’s Seed Sense for August 1923. 

Movilla Gardens, Haverford, Pa. List of Iris 
bargains. 


Franklin Flower Farms, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Wholesale list of Peonies. Also retail list in- 
cluding the Franklin Seedlings. 


Lee R, Bonnewitz, Van Wert, Ohio. Catalogue 
of European Irises. Sixteen pages with color 
plate cover. 


Clarence W. Hubbard, 6144 Lakewood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Wholesale Iris list. 





Henry Fie'd Seed C , Sh doah, Iowa. 
“A Book of Fiowers.” Thirty-two pages and 
cover, with beautiful color illustrations, and dozens 
of others interesting to flower growers. 





(os: ee 
Kind Words 
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Lee R. Bonnewitz, Van Wert, Ohio. 
Notes No. 12. Discussing Peonies. 


Garden 


E. M. Buechly, Greenville, Ohio. Price list of 
Irises. 


Peonies and 


Willis E. Fryer, Mantorville, Minn. Trade list 
other hardy 


for Summer of 1923. Irises and 
plants. 
September is preeminently the 


planting month for Peonies, average 
situations and seasons considered. 
You can, of course, plant as late as 
Jack Frost stays out of the ground, 
but better not later than October Ist. 











F. W. PAGE & SON 


—GROWERS OF— 
CHOICE GLADIOLI 
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MY NEW IRIS SEEDLINGS FOR 1922 


Bet Bifins Meet and Undine oe 
sop ele ote 
1923 Seedlings, Rosedale, Pest. A. Sectiger 
My Eibooe $5.00 each. Ask for description 
Rosedale Hardy Piant Farm 
Camden, N. J. 











- PAANAWAY- 


Cc. W. SKINNER 
Box 196 
NEWFIELD, N. J. 
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Pansy Seed 
a 


Many colors, shades, tints and markings 
seen in Sow in September 
rule aaekinaiee. 
Packet (250 seeds) 25c. ; Trade Packet (2,000 
a B $1.00; Half Ounce $4.00; Ounce $7.00, 


J. D. LONG 
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Better Production at 
Smatler Cost with 


SKINNER IRRIGATION 











BULBS and ROOTS 
For Fall Planting 


Crocus, Hyacinths, Tulips, Nar- 
cissus, Iris, Lilies, Peonies 
No. 17—A collection of Hyacinths, consist 
ing of one mammoth size bulb of ex name 
mailed to any addrese for $1.90 
No. 32—A collection of Early ulipe. 
giving a wide range of colors. Ay 4 
each of eleven named varieties for $2.50 post- 
Write for Illustrated Catalog. It is free. 
JOSEPH F. DONNELLY 
124 S. 16th St. - Philadelphia, Pa. 











Diener’s American Beauly 


Bulblets $6.50 per 100, $60 per 1000. No. 1 
Ponmin Gaon Bulblets per 1000, 

Medium $32, Small $25. 100, $4. tS 

and $3. No. 1 bulbs $40 per 100, $5.00 doz. 
Golden Measure: Bulbiets $15 1000. 

$2 per 100. No. 1 bulbs $35 per 109, $4.50 doz. 
Write for prices on Henry Ford, Richard 
Diener, Mrs. Leon Douglas, Rose Ash, Marie 
 eamng hy Richard Lohrman, ery 
Stearns som Bengal Tiger. 
Pe ee A 











receiv 


“Received your magazine as a 
Christmas gift and I can truth- 
fully say I have had more pleas- 
ure from it than any gift I ever 


Thus does one of my subscribers voluntarily give 
an opinion of the merits of THE FLOWER GROWER. 











catalogue containing my unique collection, free on 
Middx., 


Descripti 
PERRY’S HARDY PLANT FARM - Enfield, 


Perry’s New Pedigree & Hybrid Iris 


HAVE RECEIVED THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE AWARDS 


tenant | 
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W. F. SHEARER 
Gladiolus Grower 


“504 Seath Colige St. Amgola, Ind. 














PEONIES & IRIS 


Write for Catalogues 


Barri Conspicuous Daffodil Bulbs 
$1.00 per 100; $6.00 per 1000 in 1000 
lots; $5.50 per 1000 in 5000 lots; 
$5.06 per 1000 in 10,000 lots. 
F. O. B. Sarcoxie. 


GILBERT H. WILD 
Sarcoxie - Mo. 











Peonies, Iri Irises ‘and Gladiol 


20% discount from following list prices on 
$3.00, Mont 


gelle, $5.00, and and M. t 3 
a ig on Kochi. Bina Jay. 
Quaker ce Sp and Prosper 
Laugier, yale $2.50, or only $2.00 Any 4 of 
them for $1.50. 

Address E BUECHLY 


Greenville, Ohio 








Glad-Rose Farm 


_ Returns thanks to God for an sbundance of 

rain and sunshine during season of 1923. We 
ow the fo’ lowing i in limited quantities: 

fona Lisa, Carmen Syme. I te ol 

son Glow, Marshal Foch, Maidens , Le 


Marechal Foch, Purpl 
And these standards in lerge quantities : 
Schwaben, Peace, Mrs. Watt, Loveliness, Mi 

Fennell, Herada, &c. aed 
We are ready to quote diggi 

that should interest anyone needing 


FRANK B. REID 


Route 2 Flintstone, Md. 
(Formerly Cumberland, Md.) 


-time-prices 
ibs. 








BOLLES igen BOOKLETS 


ultivation; 
Fertilizers, 
paler ares 

No. 3, 





P atio 
Bie agat i jon. 


No. 8, Harvestin; 
crop of tu! 
MY ALUMINIUM TAGS, any name 
bossed, not printed, ently twe ciate epch. Rust. 
less, . winter weather, cellar storage 
makes no difference. Know your roots and plants. 


and sate: may save your 
ifty cents each, returnable. 


MY BRASS STENCIL ALPHABETS, in 
valuable for labels, roadside signs. (Only $1.15), 

iption of stencils with sample print, and of 
tags, and booklets free. 


CHARLTON BURGESS BOLLES 
R. F. D. 3, Box 84, Media, Pennsylvania 














Iris, Peonies, Phlox 


California Gladioli_ 





























Hardy Perennials SOON READY 
<a ARTHUR B. MAIN 
HENRY T. COE Santa Cruz, Calif. 
Putney - - 7 Vermont 
CONRAD'S COLONIAL GARDEN OF BULBS 
GLADIOLI GLADIOLI Situated at the head of Monterey Bay on the Pacific, 
where flowers bloom every month in the year, we 
SRLS eeara secrete 
HARRY J. VICK aa ee 
We specialize on Gladioli and Fall Bulbs. Send for 
Charlotte Station - ROCHESTER, N.Y. | frie: bale, stslogue: including some rare things and 
ATSONVILLE BULB COMPANY 











ONIES = 


Rare and Choice Veriotios, Sestheen Geowe, the ki 
that gives satisfaction, consisting of 
idolph Rosseau, Francois ay 
Rosenfield. Mme. Jules Dessert. Tourar F 
A. Duff, rance, Law > Ballas “Mise Salmon, 


RIVERVIEW GARDENS 
909 Winslow Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 


The Flower Grower Special 





etc. 














Handles selected oak, adjustable parts of 
steel and malleable iron and attachments of 
oil tempered steel. 
ended 


Regular Seipnanss : Double 
steel reer] for —a st tr ade of trenches ; com- 
board plow for deep 


bined rake and sweep 
trenching. 


SPECIAL ATTACHMENTS: 
i te, 
jSate angel estes cpereeens or 
be attachment for deep culti- 


Three Shovel 
ear oa Postage prepaid, 





Furnished as a premium with subscriptions :— 
First—With five one year subscriptions at $1.50 
, total $7.50. 
oe ee two three year subscriptions at 
= each, total $7.00. Good for new subscribers 


Pie to paid subscribers of THE FLOwER GROWER 
the large number words of goes haasteen vamind 
number of our readers who 


Subacriber ebay, express on cultivator and aap cumies 
ae of Cultivator eee eee > 
ment, about 


Cannot go by 
Shipments from =. lowa or Calcium, N 
MADISON COOPER, Publisher, Calcium, N.Y. 


Box 364 - 





Watsonville, Calif. 








Le Marechal Foch 


250,000 Planting Stock for sale 
Fall of 1923. 
W. R. LeGRON 
125 Amherst Prive - Toledo, Ohic 




















RITE FOR OUR LIST of Com- 
mercial and Fancy Varieties of 
Gladioli for Fall Delivery. 
Priced Low For Cash. 
MAPLE HILL NURSERY 
Nora Springs ~ lowa 














Geo. S. Woodruff 
Gladiolus Specialist 


Independence ~ Iowa 














DIGGING SPECIALS 





Last season my special Gladiolus 
offer at digging time sold out many 
of my finest Gladioli. This season 
the values are more than ever at- 
tractive. Many new and scarce 
varieties. Write today for this 
special price list, good only at dig- 
ging time. I prepay the carriage 
charges. 


ROGER REYNOLDS NURSERY 
Menlo Park, Calif. 








Oregon Tulips 


To acquaint you with the 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 


of Tulips. grown here in the great North- 

west, where the copious, warm rains of 

Winter and Spring produce bulbs in every 

way equal and frequently superior to those 
of Holland, we have made this 

SPECIAL OFFER 

12 choice bulbs of either the Single Early, 

Darwin or types for 60c., prepaid. 
You may state color eference. 

Free Catalogue of Tulips, Narcissi and 

THE NORTHWEST BULB CO., Inc. 
P.0. Box 117 - Portland, Oregon 
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ade Frower Grower 
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923 
oo 
FOR 45 AUTO TES come to The R 
. GEORGE HALL of New E , and see the largest 
1 GROWER OF Dahlia grower in - Connecticut. 
| G di I B I omnes new varieties for 1924. 100 from 
la 0 us ul Shall I put you on my mailing list for 1924? 
Cut Flowers in Season Ww. F. BROWN 
ms “ New J 46 Palmer St. - Norwich, Conn. 
= 
| sien cette coer et 
ULBS ELIZABETH TABOR FLOWER GROWER to complete sets should 
r, we A Wonderful Gladiolus ! secure them now. They will soon orly be sold 
| peat Blooms in fifty days from planting! in complete sets. 
in the Exquisite flowere ex inches wide! 
Marketable spikes from % inch ~ eee 
id for Better have some-reserved. oe eee a 
js and C.R. HINKLE - St. Joseph, Michigan ’ 
Y 
Mis IRISES! 
. 4 W: . . . 
rite for price list and 
“< a 
“e Gladacres ” Flower Farm , special free offer of 
GLADIOLUS- PEONIES-— IRIS 4 ieti 
1 Ag ey S| named varietion- Also Le ng oie a eg oe 
Bia eG. a and Kochii, , combination offers. Peonies and Iris, convenient! » oh 
= Roy } All stock guaranteed true Cn te tga, Kept peed og 
w: P. 0., N. ¥. ‘ to name. Write for it. You will find it easy to 
anakah, Hamburg tT , Ghats a ineetigeatiy. 
n we 
° } MOUNT AIRY GARDENS Flouvings of ‘both of 
_ , Ss f ese splendid flowers. 
‘ noott 
. M. Grossman j 1 
¥ Wholesale Grower are ine clase 
f nWeL GLADIOLI . Me ae 
CLASS Gladiolus Noved te 
- - he ‘iaieer be hues, coloring 
Petoskey Mick. and fragrance. 
4 e e : la 
: Specialist REET epee “wih three sey la 
will also lace any article = ag might be 
ROSENFIELD’S SUPERB PEONIES W. S. HARRIS Deny por eee enepy 
=_—— 4 eee oe CIR > 
Over a hundred of the world’s choicest and rarest 
f toms, It’ you love ea wo fr 708 f0 ick Mansfield, Mase 
i price 
ROSENFIELD PEONY GARDENS, e oe 
and & Bedford Avs. Grower of the Choicer Varieties : 
OMAHA speak beau- 
: tifully of their own 
Catalog request merit. W. 
mex ' in both Peonies and iris, Re Tn 
~ ins pestods, and fully eons ibe oot - and 
e va’ , Teprese: t 
| | Derby Gardens Gladioli | , _  [f Feonissandinsknown 
: DAFFODES and NARCISSK ‘ 
LS oy tne alee meccoag “er F O U R s> Our New and Special Offer 
Princeps, in, Emperor, Pheasant’s ; This rema 
. i Eye and N. plena. “in OF 3 aubspeobery “by cbntely seecifvine = 
WHOLESALE RET. THE : number o i hav 
ry JOHN H. UMPLEBY," Lake View, N. Y. Tis removes the guess, and adds. new and 
certain cature to our own 
m WORLD'S FINEST IRIS 3 «method of doing business. We now give = 
t- five different sizes of Peony roots to choose 
Lent A. Williamson & from and specify the minimum number of 
e 4 ee eae. a advance 
. 4 Ambassadeur just what 
is Peonies and lris- ise we hs AR i Pl Ballerine : faiy L Facam eecbeeteden t Rs aryl 
z- = large Section owe - Opera’ one on fe — divisions mus: be 
rieties. First class stock true to name. Large secsived - “ 
re orders solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. One of each for $12 
‘ Write for Catalogue. I alsc have about 100 other varieties of rare af We Prepay All Delivery Charges 
N. A. HALLAUER ris tor ; This removes another uncertainty. Even 
Y Ontario z 7 N. ¥. ROBERT WAYMAN though you know on variety you want, 
our uniqueguarant: 
Bayside - - LILNY¥-. | Somntine. Yen die Uaew de nel 
yd you will get and ~ o exact cost of 
ivery. 
= re . Send for Peterson’s book. Use our Master 
{ Lists of both Peonies ond te ja making 
ir nm. 
1) | MLE. &C.C. WRIGHT Se Soh eR Se 
: we 
—_—~— 
, Wholesale and Retail Growers 
f * 
; of the Best in 
z 
Gladioli 
: = We have the newest introductions 
“e %” 
: Our new lists will be ready about oe = ante, il bee ey p a] 
7 . . ‘ yy >) ea 2 ' cor 
Nov. 1. A card will bring them. forever. Send for catalogue. ete rson Nursery 
J > 4 30 N_ Ina Salle hica 
= 
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Grow The Best 


aa and have a distinctive gar- 
Besides th hav 








WHO IS BILL? | 


Many know but a few do sot. 
See varieties originated by BILL_as now 
mn 








"Your name for my mailing ist will bring 
GLADIOLUS BILL. Conandaigua, N. Y. 





























Printed in colors. 


-—Most Taiked About Flower Book—— 


Published in the last four years—Be sure to read ‘ tee coca, Facts 
Edition of Tips and Pointers for Beginners with Peonies.” 


PEONIES 


Send 25c to HENRY S. COOPER, Kenosha, Wis. 





HOMER F. CHASE 
GROWER OF 
The Better Class Gladioli 
Wilton . New Hampshire 








IRIS 


Planted now will bloom next spring 


Lowest prices for first class stock 
HOFFMAN PEONY GARDENS - HUDSON, OHIO 














GLADIOLI AND DAHLIAS 
izing in the best standard varieties, 
the latest California productions and our own 
creations. 


with lethelt ey dation invited on any subject coanected 
CARL SALBACH, Grower 
6048 Hillegass Ave., Oakland, Calif. 








| United Bulb Co. 
Gladiolus Specialists 























Wonderful natural fertilizer for ape « or 
Romers, vegetables fruits and shrubs—effec- 
on weeds or chemicals—safe 
Write us for prices and booklet 
THE PULVERIZED MANURE COMPANY 
No. 19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


a 
mans 











Complete bound volumes of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER and 
THE FLOWER GROWER will soon 
be unobtainable. Order now. 











Fall Bulbs--Finest Imported | 


FRENCH AND DUTCH 

Send for my price list—ord few— t 

this fall—note the Big, Beautiful, Bounty 
nt Boome next Sorin 

H. PERRY & SONS 

Valparaiso, 


R.R.3 - Ind. 











230 Bay View St., San Rafael, Calif. 








GLADIOLUS 


Coupon Bonds 


« Fall delivery at 50% discount 
Send for your Bond at once 


CHAS. B. RAFFAUF 














Looking Forward 

















THE EDGEWATER FARMS 
Sterling, Iinois 


Growers 
150 Varieties Rare and Standard 
GLADIOLI 
WHOLESALE RETAIL 
Catalogues Free. 











World’s Best 
DAHLIAS 


All the best new and standard va- 
rieties Roots and Cut Flowers in 
season. 


Illustrated catalogue free. 














September days bring few 
thoughts for the garden that 
has dried up under summer 
suns. But one remembers with 
joy the broad leaves and waxy 
blooms of the Water Lilies 
floating in the cool pool. 


And so the gardener looks for- 
ward to another season when 
there will be more blooms, and 
faase leaves, and a more beau- 


pool. It would be a 
—_ New to on ghia 
possi —a new poo 
this fn” 

Would you like to know more 
about it? 


Independence Nurseries Co. 
Box K, Independence, Ohio 














Sow Out Now 





shades: White, Yellow, a Lavender, 
and Blue. Nothing like them in size and 
color existing any where. 


50 Seeds $1.00; 1000 Seeds $10.90 


DIENER’S EVERFLOWERING 
MAMMOTH AMARYLLIS 
Largest and finest in existence. 
15 Seeds $1.00; 100 Seeds $4.00; 
1000 Seeds $45.02 
DELPHINIUM VANDERBILT HYBRIDS 
Best Perennial Larkspur on the market. 
Per pkg. 50c.; Per Oz. $2.00 


DIENER’S RUFFLED 

MONSTER PETUNIAS 
For winter-flowerin 
Lilac, Red, Vrriegat 


Trade plg- 5éc. 
Petunias “ Va Sy a flesh pink 
frilled, and “ Glory,” flame rose 


ering pot pleats. In In Pink, 


Trade pkg. 50c. 
PRIMULA MALACOIDES 
DIENER’S HYBRIDS 

For winter-flowering. 

Per pkg. 50c. 

RICHARD DIENER CO. 
Marin Co. - Calif. 
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RAVENNA OHIO 


WATCH US GROW | 


"= bare bought more land. More glass | 
be added. t your nameon our list | 
— save dollars it you buy or not. 


DONELS FLOWER GARDENS 
Waukesha — Wis. 























Pinest Navelstes of Masts 


IRIS, PEONIES, Ete. 


John Scheepers, Inc. 
522 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. C. 


PEONIES — i305, doubles be om 


beds worked 
Artistic, fects for large | Send for list. 
ANDREW AUTEN 
Oberlin o “ 


- “ 
PRIZE GLADIOLI 
li wish to grow Gladioli fom Bo ctrein 
oduced neariy all the first Rew Yor 
mercial class at the York 
— Pair for the six years, buy 
Retail list Wholesale list 
for gardeners. Sor growers. 
JON J. PROUTY, Baldwinsville, N.Y. 



































Glad-Iris Gardens 
BELTSVILLE, MARYLAND 
Special Offer on Iris Collections for 
September and October Delivery 

Why not make up your own Iris Collection 

from our Iris Price List? We will quote 

you a special price on the collection, sent 
post paid, if the value is $3.00 or over. 

Send for the Iris Price List today. Look 

up our Iris advertising in the June, July 

and August numbers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 





MORE PERFECT PEONIES-BY cumM 


As Good as Any, and Better than Many 
Grower of the world’s best Peonies 


Mixed Peony st 

varieties, $1.00 100, col tee t 0’ Dor, 

$1.00 per 100. ‘Absolutely no better regard 
less price you pay. 


The Chautauqua Flower Fields Co- 
Bemus Point, N. Y. 


Grows for Iris, Peonies, Bleeding Heart, 
Eremurus Robustus, Spirea, Hardy Peren- 


Descripti beitenen 




















Distinctive a Novelties 


anthers. On estab- 


pam hg eye Ty 
Peonies. — 

MIGNON Bempsine) a ee Sn 225 
Light rose and amber. From free 


bieouing stock. 
ALSACE LORRAINE (Lemoine) -________ 225 
Like a cream and gold water lily. 
E. G. HILL 1 Danie = ea ee 1 75 
Tyrian usual Peony in color 
and plant growth. 
SAPHO (Lemoine)....... ................_. 10 


FRANCOIS ROUSSEAU (Dessert) era 20 
An early blooming velvety brilliant red. 


M. MARTIN CAHUZAC (Dessert) 200 
= Maroon. The most distinctive of 

MARGARET GAUDICHAU________ 450 
Shell pink and salmon. 

JEANNE GAUDICHAU...__-___ 3 50 

a... SAVREAU (Pallet)... 2 
White tinted Lilac with sulphur center. 


3 EYE DIVISIONS 
Also the best of the lor, Kelway, 
moine, Dessert and American lings. ie 
Send for complete list 
Oo. L. RINGLE 
Wausau - Wisconsin 
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IRIS SPECIALIST 
Mrs. Frances E. Cleveland 


Grower and Brestes | at Gus fine — Bearded, 
Crested, Spuria, Sil and Japanese. 
pont ne Sr IRIS GARDEN 
Eatontown, N. J. 


Catalog on request. 








FLORISTS’ Flower 
SEEDS 


Write for Prices 
KELWAY & SON, -}{Langport, England 























"Dedigreed. Bulbs 


Imported from Holland 


“ Breeding” tells in flowers as well as in highly 
domesticated animals. Shumway pedigreed bulbs 
produce Hyacinths, Tulips, Sqm, Crocus, ete., 
that are the gorgeous result of years of expert 
flower breeding by specialists. Unrivaled in size, 
beauty, delicacy af colors and vitality. 
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Now is the best time to plant 

-— Iris stylosa (mid-winter ficw- 
ering) where climate is suited 
Wes are making two prices on 
Souv. Guadichan, $5 for smaller 
size and fhe for division. 








The Farmer Nursery 


E. A. FARMER, Prop. 
GROWER OF 
Standard and New Varieties of 
GLADIOLI 
Linden Hills Sta. Minneapolis, Mins. 
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Growers of the Newer 


lrises and 
Peonies 


et our 
Maplewood 
Nurseries 
(on Morrtreal-Ottd we Highway 











Calcium, N. Y. 
September, 1923 
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GEORGE J. JOERG 


Gladiolus Grower 
New Hyde Park L. L., N. Y. 








KEFP YOUR EYES ¢ on those ugly little i taiease 


bought Kunzman see the won- 
derful t results. 
INDIANA DAHLIA FARM 


Don’t Forget 


That we will have a larger and 


better stock of GLADS next fall 
ee Se ee than ever before. 
We invite lo visit and 1500 ferent 
e you “¢~ a different va- HUMPHREY'S FLOWER GARDENS 














EMMA E. PATTERSON 
Burlington Wisconsin 
Gladiolus Grower 


STANDARD CHOICE 
BULBS Price List on Request BULBLETS 





Try Some Michigan Grown 
Darwin ee This Year 


We have been growin; for several y: 
and have considerable es to ~ this 
season, both in named varieties and mixture. 
Prices and varieties on application 
Cc. A. CLARK - Wayland, Mich. 























PURE STOCK 


and 
NO SUBSTITUTION 


DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
125 Concord St. - Portland, Maine 








LEST YOU FORGET ==C. C, THAYER=>= 
Send me your name today for my 1924 Catal Grower of over one hundred varieties 
will offer many of the rarest Novelties dificult te ob- —-ECLECTIC— 
tain, + oo See Gt Oe nemniee aetected Det of the New, Rare and Standard 
best popular varieties in all sizes and bulblets. GLA IOLI 
tS DERSON Which I have found worthy of a place in the best 
WHITE BEAR LAKE - Wn for decrpt Kiet 
“* Grower of the best in Glads’’ 321 Wallace» - New Castle, Pa. 








FLOWERS AT DOLLAR BARGAINS 
20 Chinese - 

















. PEONIES AND IRISES 
Rare Things Attractively Priced 


CEDAR HILL NURSERY 


Brookville SPECIAL IRIS COLLECTION 
Glen Head, Nassau County, se sore of Gece Comartne, 
ay York SPECIAL PFONY COLLECTION 
ol 
Peonies--Iris pe cach of Laly Alaanie Def, $10) 


. : 1923 List on Request 
C.F. WASSENBERG - Van Wert, Ohio 














THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS | 


New List includes limited stock of 
new varieties. 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms, - Mass. 
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CHOICE GLADIOLI 


Wholesale — Retail 
50 BEST VARIETIES 


Alfred Oecsterling 


Wholesale Grower of Choice 
GLADIOLI 


Star Route, Butler; Pa. 
“Send want list for quotations” 


Price list shout , November lst. What is 
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PEONIES 


3 to 5 Eye Divisions 
FESTIVA MAXIMA 


LADY LEONORA BRAMWELL $15.00 “ “ 
Nice divisions free of disease. 
W. Z. PURNELL - Snow Hill, Md. 
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GLADIOLI 


F | cres ——— We have been growin: B pe ver for several years, 
125 A ant apctet esos ® «Agena newer Gladi. 


Diener varieties. Whil: 
IN GLADIOLI on . ee GROWER readers, and = 4 
become better acquainted. Send your. name for our 
Vaugi han’ S$ Seed Store mailing list and get our price Het of Ginds, Peonies, 
Iris, Cannas, etc. We are planting several acres. 


Cur fall prices will interest you. 
























GLADIOLUS COLORED PRINTS 
Send two dollars in notes to 
PETER HOPMAN & — 

Gladiolus 
Hillegom, Holland, 


for 36 colored prints, in 36 varieties, on 
strong carton, 6 x 9 inches. 

















NEW YORK] WoOEVET& SONS - Fairfield, Nebr. 
+ BARGAINS TO FLOWER LOVERS =: 
Cash with order 
ce King titer Hago, Red Metzner Floral Company 
2 Fai we 2 Festiva Maxima, Whit Grand Prize Strain 
an. nite 
ieee i Reece Verdi: Bink ADRES Oe axe 
St A will ons. ood. ab Mountain View - Calif. 
at f planting oe oe and Gn we, rN 
Wisconsin 
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A Book of Flowers 


Thirty-two pages and cover, pages the 
size of THE FLOWER GroweER, filled 
with beautiful illustrations, interesting 
and helpful descriptive matter and 
eight color plates. 

This book will be sent free on re- 
quest. Should be in the hands of 
every flower lover. Send for your 
copy at once. 

HENRY FIELD SEED Co. 

Dept. 5, Shenandoah, Iowa 
We et only sell flower seeds and flower 


grow some of the world’s finest 
right on our own 
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Rhodos- Kalmias - Hollies 
Coll. A— 1 each of above, $1. 
Coll. B..- 3 Hollies, or 3 Kalmias 
for $1. 
Coll. C._— 3 Choice Conifers, our 


ARCHER & VAVRA 
DAHLIAS 








selection, $1. Largest Growers in the West 
Coll. D.— = Sc sangpenrse tl as ode 
eens, our selection, including O- 
+ a wen and es by express, MAIL ADDRESS: 
Box 728, Huntington Beach, Calif. 
GARDENS: 
400 No. 
Aihamsbre. Calif 
7th and Main, 


HARDY EVERGREEN 1 GARDENS 
Marion, N. 


Huntington Beach, Calif. 
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A. B. . deGROAT 
GROWER OF ‘CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retaii catalogue this season. 


NEW IRIS SEEDLINGS 


“Duquesne,” “Priscilla,” 
Now offered for sale for the first time. 
Descriptive folder sent upon request 
Cc. HALL 


I 
R. D. 2 Wexford, Pa. 


The Lewis Peonies 
Originated by the late John M. Lewis 
Good Growers. Free Bioomers. 
Beautiful Tints and Colors. 
Headed by the dark ox-blood red 
MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS 
Descriptive price list sent on application 


MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS, Copenhagen, N. Y. 


“Yellowstone” 


























HARDY WILD SPRING FLOWERS 
FROM THE OZARKS 


15 Sanguinaria, Bloodroot, white_-......._- $1.00 
12 Dicentra, Dutchnian’s Breeches, white__ 1.00 
6 Uvularia Bellwort, yellow_............_.. 1, 
15 Geranium Cranesbiil,; cerise......._-.--_- 1.00 
106 Erythroniums, yellow hale iain eubsaee leah 1.00 








epaid. Plant now. Many others. 
RALPS W. SHREVE - Farmington, 


New Gladioli 


“GLENDALE” and “ELORA” 
At Lower Prices 
Write for new price list 
Large Stock of Bulblets 
W. B. DAVIS CO. - Aurora, Ill. 


% = 
7+ PEONIES :: 
The Flower Everybody Loves 
Just to get acquainted we wili send you five grand 
Peonies mentioned below, prepaid for $2.50 
Avalanche (white), $1.50: Fontenelle (crir 
$1.00; Dorchester (pink) 75c.; Rubra — rba 
(red) 75c.; Couronne d’ Or (white) 75 
Send for our wholesale and retail lists 
BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS 
R. No. 3 - Kansas City, Mo. 























Hardy Perennials & Straw Flowers 


All Field Grown with Wonderful Root System 
Sepuster s ao and climate produce wonderful plants. Eos 
© $5.00 per Digi, Lupines, Delphiniums, 


Our Lake 
$4.00 t 
Sweet ‘Williams, J aon and Carnations are especially one. a! 


shipment and attention given to all 
Write for price list. 
SUA FLOWER GARDENS 
Washbu Wisconsin 





WHEN YOU SEE A FLOWER GARDEN- 
THINK OF BRUNT’S PERENNIALS. 


They -~ stupa. healthy, true to name and will bloom and 

please price is consistent with the size of plants 

sent. de the J Beetle quarantine district. 
List on request. 


Orchadotte I Nurseries 
POINT, Montg. Co. PA. 
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BOX M 








CENTRAL IOWA Giadioli Gardens---ome OF ADIOLI 


Our new location 14 miles from Des Moines City limits, on 
Central Iowa Electric Railway line, Colfax Division, River to 
River State Highway. 

Kundera's beautiful Ruffied Glads and Diener’s finest varieties 
and other noted Hybridizers’ Strains, a specialty. 


E. R. BEEBE & SONS, Props. - - 





Altoona, lowa 








GRAND IRIS COLLECTION 


The following very choice varieties of Iris are now being divided, and will be 


sold in collections at a bargain worth n sraaping. Look at the list and the price. 
er 


Isolene, Jap Orchid, Juniata, Kochii, 
Monsi, 
—_* 
United States for $5. rs Cash with order. 
BRIGGS, 


1531 Hopkins St. 


Albert Victor, Crimson King, Eldorado Majesty, Honorabilis, Iris King, 

Lohengrin, Madem Chereau, Mauvine, 
or, Pallida, ‘Princess Beatrice, Prosper Laugier, Quaker Lady, Queen of 
hite Orientalis, Yellow Orientalis. 

ual value at standard prices, $8.50, will be sent post paid to all parts of 

Order now for Immediate shipment 

“The Glad Man” 


© © ey. California 
BUY CALIFORNIA BULBS 
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SOUVENIR! 


The deepest, purest yellow prim in the combined show 
of a. Mass. Hort. Society and N. E. Glad. Society just held 
in ton. 


Awarded First Class Certificate and winning in three 
classes, flowers from 4 to ? inch bulbs. 


The most intense clear yellow in Gladioli yet produced. 


Read R. M. Champe’s opinion in his select list of best 
novelties. 


“ SOUVENIR ” IS ONE OF THE “ MUST HAVES.” 


Send your address for special illustrated price list of all sizes and 
bulblets issued in September. 


H. E. MEADER, Gladiolus Specialist 
DOVER - WN. 4H. 
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“TALL BEARDED IRIS" 


Pages G6 x 9 
LIBERALLY ILLUSTRATED 


Price $2.00, Postpaid 


This new book should be in the hands of every Iris lover. It is the 
most com ee, authoritative and praccdcal work ever: pro- 
oused on 











er speaks from a lifetime of experience with the Iris, and 
it M4 = ant ifetime, as he is a _— of mature years, and mature judg- 
-— and with mature experienc 
ha book which would commonly sell at from $3.00 to $4.00, it 
hae’ been the author’s wish that it be sold practically at publisher's coet 
so as to place it within reach of everyone. At $2.00 the book is a real 
rgain. 


For Sale Only By 
MADISON COOPER 
Publisher of The Flower.Grower - Calcium, N. Y. 
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=——=BULBLETS—— 


FOR FALL AND WINTER PLANTING 
Golden Measure, Norton, Orange Glory, Violet Glory. Lilywhite, Joe 
Coleman, Red Amarillas, Pride of hen, Dorothy Wheeler, Crim- 
son Glow, Gretchen Zang and Herada. 
Write for prices. 


ARTHUR c PERRIN 


1112 N. E. 18th St. Portiand,’Oregon 
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IRIS PEONIES | 


In fact everything for your garden at reason- 
able prices. 
Send for our interesting catalog. 


JACOB SCHULZ COMPANY, 
549 South Fourth Avenue - 





1 
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The Highest Awards in Great Britain have been 
given exclusively to 


Wallace’slIrises 


For list of awards see our announcement in the last issue of THE FLOWER GROWER. 


Our collection contains the finest of the modern Irises. 
No collection is complete without the following :— 


LEONATS ssmsent) LORD os. JUNE (Yeld) 


- 


BRUNO (Bliss) ASIA (Yeld 
DUKE OF BEDFORD (Bliss) Ane PAI (Yeid) 
DOMINION (Bliss) NN PAGE (Hort) 





Send for our unique publication, “‘ Irises and Iris Gar- 
dens,’’ post free on application, and special offer of novelties. 


R. WALLACE & co., Ltd. 
Tunbridge Wells Engiand 
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= The Famous = 

Orpington Irises 
OUR NEW IRIS CATALOGUE, which will 
contain full particulars of a magnificent set of 
grand NEW VARIETIES raised by Hybri- 
dists in Europe, is in course of preparation. 


Write immediately for a copy to be sent to 
you on publication. 


Percy B. J. Murrell (Managing Partner) 
The Orpington Nurseries Company 


ooo owvwreoeworwereo 


Stand Supreme 


Send for jree catalog illustrated in colors. 


A. E. KUNDERD 


The Originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus 
Goshen, Indiana, U. S. A. 











FLOWERS HAVE NAMES 


KNOW THEM BY USING 


Rolph’s Reversible Plant Labels 
“ They won't wiggle with the wind” 
Holders made non-turning. Pat’d Nov. 14, 1922 
Name held in a horizontal and oblique position 
to be easily read 
: THREE SIZES 
Small size 12 in. long with 1 in. x 3 in. label, 
2 : : for rockery and dwarf plants 
Medium size 22 in. long with 1% in. x 3 in. label, 
for perennials, roses, etc. 
Large size 42 i in. long with 2 in. . 4 in. label, 
for Peonies, Dahlias, shrubs, etc. 
Price $8, $10, and $12 per hundred for the three sizes. 25 at the 
hundred rate. F. O. B. Markh quotations by the 
thousand to Garden Clubs, Horticultural Societies. Landscape 
Gardeners, etc. Labels polished on both sides, ready for use with 
metallic ink. Metallic ink for writing or printing names on labe!, 
which eae a permanent jet black, 25 cts. a Bottle, and 
specially made giass pen for use with ink, 10 cts. each. 
Send fe Sor descriptive literature giving 
of pr t users, etc., to 
ROLPH LABEL WORKS - Markham, Ontario, Canada 




















A. P. Bonvallet & Co., 
Gladiolus Specialists, 


Wichert, Ill. 
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A Quartette of New and 
Better Iris---By Farr 


This year, when in a great flash of floral glory, these new Irises 
burst into bloom in my garden, visitors placed them in the very 
fore-front of the 1922 and 1923 introductions. At all of the Iris 
exhibitions, they attracted so much attention and brought so many 
favorable comments, that I have called them 


Masterpieces of the Garden 


Cecile Minturn. Standards and falls cattelya- 
rose; light beard. Large dome-shaped flower ; 
height 2 feet. Each $5. 

Seagull. Standards and falls white, faintly shaded 
blue; height 2 feet. Each $3. 


Seminole. Standards soft violet-rose ; falls velvety 
crimsen ; brilliant orange beard; dome-shaped. 
Honorable mention by the American Iris Society, 
June, 1920. Each $2.50. 

Japanesque. Six. petals spread horizontally 
like a Japanese Iris; Standards lavender-white ; 
flecked lilac; falls deep violet-lilac edged pale 
lavender ; coppery-yellow beard. Each $3. 


One Plant of each of these four $ 1 9) 
Masterpieces of the Garden 


Better Plants—By Farr 


features the Irises and Peonies, that have 
been rated at 6 points or more by the Ameri- 
can Iris Society the American Peony 
Society ; perennials for fall planting, new hy- 
brid Lilacs, Philadelphus, Deutzias and other 
shrubs are also included. A copy will be sent 
on request. 





Everybody wants 
PEONIES 
We have good 
PEONIES 
for Everybody 
See Better Plants—BY FARR 











Bertrand H. Farr—Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
121 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna. 
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NARCISSI 


(Including All Choicest ard Newest Varieties) 
ALL KINDS OF 


TULIPS 
In Very Large Assortment 


HYACINTHS, Etc. 


for 











Ask descriptive Price-List 


J. HEEMSKERK 
Gladiolus Specialist 


Care P. van Deursen 
SASSENHEIM - HOLLAND 




















